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No other truck stands so much work or lives so long as Mack...not one 


The staunch Mack bulldog leads his 
breed and all his kind. 

You'll see him on the most modern 
truck, the newest bus, the shiniest fire 
fighter in the engine house. 

You'll also see him on grizzled old 
Macks—still holding down a young 
truck’s job—of which their owners 
speak almost with reverence: 

“Some of our Macks are twenty- 


seven years old,’’* says one—you feel 


the marvel in his voice. 

Another says—"'I’ve spent mighty 
few dollars for repairs on my Mack in 
the past twenty years.’’ He speaks 
with eagerness—the words are pats 
on the back for his good judgment. 

“Of our 136 Macks, have 


passed the fifteen-year mark. One is 


many 


twenty-five—all are registered and 











operating profitably,’ another says. 

And so it goes—buses, trucks, fire 
apparatus— Macks everywhere, still on 
the job, living long beyond the day 
their usefulness should end. 

Earning money for owners, saving 
money for owners—far longer. 

Best of breed, best in show—zo other 
truck stands so much work or lives so long 
as Mack. 

Not one! 


*Among all trucks in its weight class, there are twice 
as many Macks over 17 years old still in service. 





Mack Trucks, Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; 
Plainfield, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. Factory branches and distributors in all 
principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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At the turn of the century, it took 
an entire year to produce 350 auto- 
mobiles. There were some 4,000 
cars on the road. 


By 1950, U.S. automobile pro- 
duction averaged 550,000 cars a 
month— more than double that of 
the rest of the world. The 40-mil- 
lion passenger cars being operated 
today could carry every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States at one time! 


The vast automotive industry 
has, in turn, created a huge crop of 
small businesses—over 100,000 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





-The amazing story of 
an industry that put a world on wheels 


dealers and garages, nearly 250,000 
filling stations. 

Automobile manufacturers in 
1950 employed 839,000 people, 
had sales of $12,520,000,000 and 
paid $1,670,000,000 in corporate 
income taxes. Few industries have 
had such a profound effect on the 
life of a nation. 

The tremendous investment in 
factory, laboratory and field test- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16.WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ing facilities, and the ideas and 
ability of the men behind them, 
have made the automotive indus- 
try a symbol of the productive 
power of American industry. 

One of our country’s greatest 
assets never appears on the U.S. 
Treasury’s balance sheet — indus- 
trious men working together 
under a free 
business system. 

















The March of the News 


“It’s terrible.’’ President Truman is 
from Missouri . . . He knows as well as 
the next man what bottom-land farmers 
have in mind when they call the Mis- 
souri River “the orneriest river in the 
world” . . . Last week “Old Ornery” was 
at its ornery worst—and Harry Truman 
went out to have a look. 

His plane, The Independence, took 
off from Washington at 12:45 p. m. with 
the President and his mobilization chief, 
Charles E. Wilson, aboard Three 
hours later the plane arrived over St. 
Louis and headed up the river . . . Mr. 
Truman, in shirtsleeves, stared out of a 
window in grim fascination . . . “It’s ter- 
rible,” he said, “absolutely terrible.” 

At places, the Missouri was rolling 
five miles wide across the fields . . . Har- 
ry Truman’s home town, Independence, 
Mo., was high and dry, but flood waters 
had made a mess of the industrial heart 
of nearby Kansas City and much of the 
Kansas farm land stretching to the West. 

After a quick inspection trip, the Pres- 
ident hurried back to Washington to 
sign a 25-million-dollar relief bill voted 
by Congress—the first installment on 
federal aid to repair the damage of a 
flood that already had done 750 million 
dollars’ worth of destruction. 


Russian lullaby. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson was fed up . . . He had 
heard the Russians talk of peace before, 
and every time it meant trouble for some- 
body . . . In words unusually blunt for a 
man schooled in the niceties of diplo- 
matic language, he set out last week to 
change the label on the latest dose of 
Soviet soothing syrup. 

What aroused the Secretary was the 
appearance of a new Russian magazine 
with two distinguishing features . . . (1) 
It was printed in English, which few 
Russians can read (2) It was for 
peace ... In place of the usual Moscow 
rantings against “capitalist warmongers,” 
the magazine presented long, dull articles 


on the theme that Russia and the United 
States could live together in peaceful 
harmony. 

Far from being comforted by such talk, 
Dean Acheson greeted this latest -word 
from Moscow with suspicion and distrust 

. He told reporters at his news con- 
ference: 

“Obviously, it’s just part of the peace- 
offensive drive, the Russian lullaby we 
have been listening to—an attempt to get 
us to relax our program to build the de- 
fenses of the West. 

“It would be dangerous and stupid to 


be lulled.” 


Big deal. Senator Clyde R. Hoey leaned 
across the committee table . . . “Can you 
speak a little louder, please?” he prompt- 
ed an obviously chagrined clergyman in 
the witness chair before him. 

The clergyman raised his voice . . - 
But Senators on the investigating com- 
mittee still could hardly believe their 
ears . .. The witness was the latest in a 
day-long procession of people reciting a 
fantastic story about a new twist in “in- 
fluence peddling” around Washington 

. The story: 

All the witnesses had been in touch 
with a man who claimed inside informa- 
tion that the atom-wary Government was 
about to move underground . What 
would become of all the fine buildings 
in Washington? . . . Why, the Govern- 
ment planned to lease them for practi- 
cally nothing—and the man had an “in” 
with the or who would handle the 
leases . . . But it- would take money . 

His anxious clients pajd him hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to get in on the deal. 

“Obviously a professional confidence 
man,” said the indignant Senator Hoey. 

Senator Karl Mundt shook his head in 
wonderment and regret “We,” he 
said, “have failed to get across that peo- 
ple do not have to do business with 
crooks in order to do business with the 
Government.” 
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Do your eyes need help? 


inal PEOPLE—both young and old 
—have some degree of sight im- 
pairment. According to recent esti- 
mates, one out of every five children 
of school age has faulty vision. Among 
adults over 40, two out of every three 
have visual defects. 


To help maintain good vision 
throughout life and protect general 
health, doctors recommend that every- 
one follow the safeguards below. 


The child’s eyes... 


During the formative years, author- 
ities say that the eyes need careful at- 
tention. The eye grows and changes 
during this period and it is necessary 
to discover any serious abnormality 
early. Faulty visual habits are often 
formed during childhood which may 
lead to defects in later years when cor- 
rection may be more difficult. 


Authorities also say that a child’s 
eyes should be examined at age three 
or four, again before entering school 
and after starting to read. They recom- 
mend these examinations even though 
no signs of eye trouble are evident. 


There are many common diseases 
that affect the eyes of children. Most 
of them are mild—but some may be 


a MOE ard TRY in ones 


Metropolitan Life 


serious. Both may start in the same 
way —with redness, flow of tears, blink- 
ing, squinting, or scowling, accompa- 
nied by little or no pain. So, if these or 
other signs of eye trouble appear, it is 
wise to see a doctor. 


Specialists caution against delay in 
the use of glasses if a child needs them. 
Glasses generally help the child to im- 
prove his vision, or overcome other eye 
defects—often within a relatively short 
time. 


The adult’s eyes... 


After age 40, periodic examinations 
of the eyes are especially important. 
They provide a double safeguard. First, 
by discovering defects and diseases of 
the eye itself. Second, by helping to 
detect conditions such as high blood 
pressure, diabetes, and hardening of 
the arteries which often reveal them- 
selves by changes in the eyes. 


Fortunately, more can be donetoday 
than ever before to check or cure some 
of the more serious eye conditions. New 
drugs, for example, are remarkably ef- 
fective against eye infections. Improved 
surgical techniques have likewise 
helped doctors to prevent loss of vision 
in cases of cataract, and in conditions 


il 


affecting the retina, the vital “‘seeing”’ 
part of the eye. 


Three common eye defects—near- 
sightedness, farsightedness, and astig- 
matism—can usually be corrected by 
properly fitted glasses. Only an eye spe- 
cialist is qualified to prescribe glasses 
or other special eye treatments. 


Under proper medical care, most of 
the threats to good vision can be cor- 
rected or cured so that the eyes may 
be used efficiently throughout life. 


To help keep the eyes in good 
condition: 


1, Read with a clear, good light falling 
from above and behind you. 

2. Rest your eyes at frequent intervals 
when reading or doing close work. 

3. Except for easily removable parti- 
cles, trust only to expert help for re- 
moving a foreign body from the eye. 
4, Be alert to the warnings of eye 
trouble — headaches, eye fatigue, 
blurred vision, inflammation of the 
eyes or lids, spots before the eyes and 
colored halos around lights. 

5, Use eye safety devices exactly ac- 
cording to instructions. 

6, Have your eyes examined regularly 
by an eye specialist. 
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How does the Brewing Industry 
compare to other industries 
asa taxpayer? ( 
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It ranks fourth ZAS 
in excise taxes 
alone, which amount to 


almost */700,000,000 annually. 


In addition to the many millions in property, income, and 
corporation taxes paid by the more than 400 individual 
brewers throughout the nation, the Brewing Industry con- 
tributes almost $700,000,000 in excise taxes to the Federal 
‘Treasury every year. This amount is more than the initial 
appropriation made by the United States to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951. 


More about the economic, social and historical role of beer 
is presented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” 
For a free copy write to the United States Brewers Founda- 
tion, 21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 85% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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In spite of resistance from allies, complaints and arguments: 

Spain is to become a U.S. ally, aided, armed. Turkey and Greece will be 
brought into the Atlantic Alliance, will get more aid, arms. Italy will be 
allowed to build a larger Army. Tito will get aid and arms. West Germany is 
to be given a chance to rearm, soon, and on an important scale. 

Japan will get an Army. Arms aid will help Japan develop into an offset 
to a Communist China; will help restore a power balance in Asia. 

U.S., paying the piper in the non-Communist world, is to insist more on 
calling the tune. Military commanders are demanding that. After Korea, and 
partial defeat, they are less inclined to cater to left-wing pressures from 
Western Europe in deciding what the defenses of Europe really require. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 








The thing that impresses U.S. military leaders is this: 

In Britain, left-wing elements are resisting, slowing rearmament. -A ten-= 
dency toward heel dragging is noted in implementing defense plans. 

In France, Communists permeate key labor unions, are in positions of real 





power. QueStions are raised about French stability in event of trouble. 

In SHAPE, Eisenhower's show, all is slow motion. Decision making has 
bogged down. Plans abound, but power to fulfill plans is lacking as each of the 
U.S. allies asks questions about who is to pick up the check. Inclination is to 
let "George" do it. As usual, "George" is a generous U.S.. 

Resulting tendency is to shy a bit away from the idea that all the U.S. 
effort should be centered in France, Belgium, Holland. There is a reviving 
tendency to show more interest in the Mediterranean area, to become aware of the 
vacuum left by decline of British power and influence in that area. If there is 
any “soft underbelly" to Russia's empire, it is by way of avenues that lead from 
the Mediterranean area. U.S. military is waking to that fact. 


Arms aid will be easier to sell with Spain and Italy cut in on it. 

Britain-France will be under pressure to snap out of it, if convinced that 
they can't get anything from U.S. just for the asking. Eisenhower's job, in 
that event, will be made easier, will mean more in terms of defense. 

U.S. defense will be stronger, less vulnerable to a single upset. 

And, politically, Mr. Truman will expect to make some votes. It's been 
embarrassing to give aid to Communist Tito, deny aid to anti-Communist Franco. 











In Korea, a truce will not solve everything. 
U.S., after a truce, will be forced to maintain large forces. 
China, next door to Korea, can go ahead with her military build-up. 


(over) 


Written for the issue of July 27, 1951, Volume XXXI—No. 4 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT (No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 














NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





U.S. problem is to man defenses 8,000 miles from home. China's problem is 
merely to man defenses at home, across a river from Korea. 

Communists almost inevitably get the best of that deal, based upon lack of 
punishment for an aggression that leaves them with firmer hold upon North Korea 
and military installations much stronger than before the war. U.S. just takes 








on another long-range policing job that ties down big, expensive forces. 


For the average person at home, things will begin to seem a bit better. 

Casualties will not be the worry they were for families with men in the 
service. Draft will not seem so bad when casualty lists slow or end. UMT, 
universal training, will seem popular as an alternative to draft. 

Inflation, too, will not be so bothersome. Family budgets, from now on, 
can be made with a fair chance that they will not be upset badly. Meat is as 
expensive as it is likely to get. Shoes are a little cheaper. Clothing of most 
kinds will be stable in price, or a little lower. 

Jobs are going to continue rather plentiful. Businessmen will find that 
business stays quite good, even if not booming all the time. Spending by the 
Government will rise enough to offset any cuts in private spending. 

Taxes are unlikely to be raised further on 1951 income. Tax rise, when it 
comes, will apply to 1952 individual income. Rise will be moderate. 








Controls, in the end, will remain about what they now are. 

Price control will serve as a brake where inflation pressures revive. 
Most prices, however, will be kept by limited demand from rising further. 

Wage trends will be upward, gradually. Salaries will creep up. 

Installment credit will continue to be controlled. Some easing in the 
terms of control is likely. Mortgage credit will be kept under control. 

Rent controls will be extended about as now. 

There never has been doubt about intent of Congress to keep convrols. 
What a majority in Congress has been insisting upon is this: If unions are to be 
assured wage increases, based on escalator clauses, productivity factors, cost-= 
of-living rises and other things, then farmers are not to be forced to accept 
price roll-backs or rigid ceilings and businessmen are not to be forced to 
accept a Squeeze on profits. It's same old issue of whether labor leaders and 
union members are to get Special privileges while others are Squeezed. 




















Both sides, really, are Squaring away now for the 1952 campaigns. 

The Truman problem, for Democrats, is to try to keep labor unions and big- 
city machines tied in close while avoiding a split of Southern Democrats. 

Republican problem is to find a man or an issue that can override the 
Democratic hold on unions and big-city machines, or to find some way to split 
Southern States away from a Democratic ticket beholden to unions. 

Mr. Truman remains highly confident that his party has the successful formula 
for holding power. Need is for 266 electoral votes. Solid South is good for 
128. Problem is to find 138 votes out of 403 outside the South. The Border 
States, plus a few States dominated by big cities, are happy hunting ground for 
those votes. All kinds of combinations can be worked. 

Republicans, however, must get 266 votes out of 403 available, unless they 
can split the Solid South. That's difficult. A slip in New York or in Pennsyl- 
vania or in Illinois or Ohio and the jig may be up. 
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@ All of Republic Rubber’s engineering, 
production and supply facilities are now op- 
erating at increased speeds to turn out more 
and better Industrial Rubber Products. 

Teamwork plus “know-how” are the rea- 
sons and here’s how they pay off for you! 

When you need hose or belting call your 
local Republic Distributor. Day or night, 
he’s on the spot quickly, helping you cor- 
rectly select the particular product which 
best fits your requirements. 

If, temporarily, he’s out of stock or your 
request needs special attention, a hurry-up 







MOLDED AND EXTRUDED 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Dimensional ‘accuracy and highest 
quality materials in any size, any q 
shape, developed or produced to i 
your specifications. Ze 


i 


HOSE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT —_aal 


_Strong, flexible carriers for all 

liquids and gases made in braided 
or wrapped construction in all 
' standard sizes and lengths. 


COMPLETE LINE ¥ 
OF BELTING 


: Conveyor, Transmission 
and Elevator Belting in 
Regular, Oil-Resistant or 





for efficient service in 


every job. classification. 
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Heat-Resistant- Materials eS eens 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
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YY GETS YOU THE BEST 





INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS FASTER 


call goes to the factory where skilled engineers and 


production men swing into action. . . . Because Re- 
public specializes in Industrial Rubber Products ,, 
only, your order never gets sidetracked. It’s a / 

ra 


straight shot from start to finish when your 
Republic Distributor delivers and shows you 
the best way to apply and maintain a prod- 
uct made specifically for your require- 
ments by the best men in the business. 

Join the team now. Contact your local 
Republic Distributor or write direct 

for full facts on Industrial Rubber 

Products related to your industry. 
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Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

















Mrs. Truman’s Influence on ‘52... Eisenhower View 
Of Spain Deal...Ridgway’s Worry Over Truce Talks 


President Truman’s sudden interest in 
a deal with Spain’s Franco grows out 
of planning for the 1952 political 
campaign. Mr. Truman did not see 
how political gains could be made by 
giving aid to Communist Tito in 
Yugoslavia while denying aid to anti- 
Communist Franco in Spain. 


x *k * 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower approves the 
plan for a U.S. military alliance with 
Spain in the hope that it will prod 
British and French into more active 
co-operation with U.S. in preparing 
defenses for Western Europe. 


ee * 


Gen. George Marshall, Defense Sec- 
retary, won over Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of State, to his way of 
thinking in the decision to enter into 
an alliance with Spain. Acheson was 
unimpressed by British objections to 
dealing with Franco after Britain had 
argued that in China there was no 
alternative to dealing with Commu- 
nists for the simple reason that they 
were in power. 


x* kk * 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, Supreme Command- 
er in Europe, aren't clicking too well 
in their concept of what it takes to 
defend Europe. 


ee a 


Winston Churchill has revived his 
idea of a trip to U.S. and now plans 
a late-September visit with speeches 
to promote his view that a great new 
effort must be made to negotiate with 
Russia before the Russians get a large 
stockpile of atom bombs and before 
U.S. gets too impatient with Russia. 
He feels that he made a mistake when 
he canceled his proposed spring trip 
at the behest of American friends. 


WK ok 


Clement Attlee, Britain’s Prime Min- 
ister, may come to U.S. to break 
the news if British officials decide 





Whispers 


finally they cannot meet the first 141- 
million-dollar payment due December 
31 on the 4.25-billion-dollar postwar 
loan Britain obtained. Mr. Attlee has 
other things to talk over, too. 


% ke 5* 


Aneurin Bevan, leader of Britain’s 
left-wing Socialists, has a new “share- 
the-wealth plan” all worked out for 
U.S. Under this plan, Americans 
would pay taxes to provide more good 
things for the poorer people of all the 
world, not so much for those in U.S. 


a ae 3 


Alexander Troyanovsky, former Rus- 
sian Ambassador, now is_ being 
dragged out to spread the idea, once 
promoted by him in Washington, that 
Russia and U.S. can get along well 
in the same world. American friends 
of Troyanovsky are glad to learn that 
he is alive, after a long disappearance, 
but are not so sure about taking his 
latest advice. 


xk * 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Supreme 
Commander in the Far East, con- 
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ducted cease-fire negotiations with 
the Communists under strict instruc. 
tions from Washington. Military 
commanders in the theater have been 
highly suspicious of Communist ip. 
tentions throughout talks carried op 
in the midst of a big Communist mil. 
tary build-up. 


xk * 


Donald Dawson, the White House spe. 
cialist on patronage matters, worked 
out the deal for Mr. Truman that 
denied judgeship appointments. to 
“Fair Deal” Senator Paul Douglas 
and gave them instead to ex-Senato 
Scott Lucas, who at the time was 
working against the economic-control 
bill Mr. Truman wanted from Con. 
gress. : 


x kek * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur will be a 
supporter of Senator Robert Taft for 
the 1952 presidential nomination, if) 
the Senator’s friends are right. 








xk * 


There is_ talk of Representative) 
Joseph W. Martin, former House” 
Speaker, as running mate for Dwight 
Eisenhower in event the General is| 
picked for the Republican nomina- 
tion. Republican regulars are inclined 
to insist on a dyed-in-the-wool patty 
man for second place if Eisenhowet' 
should be chosen. 


xk * 





Mr. Truman continues to give the! 
impression to Democratic Senators 
who visit him for political talks that 
he fully intends to seek re-election in 
1952. These Senators are convinced 
that, if Republicans nominate Senator 
Taft, Mr. Truman will run, but i 
there is another Republican nominet 
they’re not so sure. 


xk * 


Mrs. Truman still has her foot put 
down on the idea of another term fot 
her husband. A renomination would 
demonstrate conclusively who is the 
boss in the Truman family. 
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In shirt-sleeve English, here’s management's job: 








output 


cut costs 


EASY TO SAY — but hard to carry out! That’s why 
every major field of industry and transportation, in 
all the 48 States, calls on skilled Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers and Texaco lubricants to help step up pro- 
duction, cut unit costs. 





FOR EXAMPLE* — Mine car wheel bearings roll easier, 
last longer and cost less to maintain after Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers recommend the proper grade 
of Texaco Olympian Grease. 





* Full details on request 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO! Here’s one instance: 
More copper mining equipment in the U.S. is lubri- 
cated with Texaco than with any other brand. 





ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT gets this production- 





boosting cost-cutting plan rolling in all your plants, 
wherever located in all 48 States. 

Call the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y: 





THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 
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Europe’s Defense Bogs Down 


Eisenhower, Europe’s defense commander, 
has more red tape than armed force to work 
with. He’s confident he can build a 12-nation 
army to stop Russia—but many bosses make 
the going slow. 

As Eisenhower sees it: He needs 25 divisions, 
top, to hold the West. He has half of them 
now, expects the rest by next summer. 

But problems are everywhere. He can’t get 
airfields fast enough. Arms are far behind 
schedule. Mobilization systems are creaky. 





Disputes among Allies snag big decisions. 
Each country is anxious about its own de- 
fenses, slow to help the neighbors in building 
theirs. And money is hard to get in Europe. 
The whole defense machinery slips a cog every 
time somebody asks the question, ‘‘Who pays 
the bill?’ 

Robert Kleiman, Regional Editor of U. S. 
News & World Report, spent days studying the 
Eisenhower mission in Europe, its progress and 
probleirs in defense. This is what he finds. 











PARIS 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
getting Western defense under way, 


' is finding it like rolling a snowball 






that grows bigger, heavier and hard- 
er to move the farther it is pushed 
along. 

After five months on the job, “Ike” 
sees his problems mounting instead of 
diminishing, although his troops are gath- 
ering roughly on schedule. Arms de- 
liveries and airfield construction still are 
lagging. Weaknesses are showing up in 
Europe’s plans for wartime troop mo- 
bilization. Allied disunity is holding up 
crucial decisions. 

Eisenhower's headquarters, SHAPE 
(Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
in Europe), barely has been assembled. 
Its complement is not yet complete. But 
its 221 officers, drawn from nine nations, 
already are embarked on almost 200 
staff studies. Each represents a problem 
that must be solved or a plan that must 
be prepared before war comes. 

Command of troops in the field is 
proving to be Eisenhower's smallest func- 
tion. He has been forced to immerse 
himself in all the aspects of Europe’s de- 
fense build-up—economic, financial, so- 
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cial and political. Intricate questions of 
diplomacy, public opinion, high finance, 
arms production, raw materials and in- 
flation move across his desk. 

The General’s burdens have increased 
to the point where SHAPE humorists say 
Europe needs a Supreme Being instead 
of a Supreme Commander. The man 
who liberated Europe in 1945 finds, in 
1951, that his power at times is greater 
than that of any other man on the Con- 
tinent. At other times it proves to be 
very small. 

With one reproof, Eisenhower can top- 
ple a Government—as he once did in- 
advertently in Holland. His “bosses”—the 
12 governments of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO)—some- 
times call upon him to mediate their own 
disagreements. But it took the Supreme 
Commander months of effort to get the 
ground broken on a mere housing project 
for his staff. 

Conflicts of national interest among 
the Allies multiply Eisenhower’s prob- 
lems. In his first major task, selection of 
theater commanders, he has obtained 
what he wanted—but it took four months 
to get the 12 nations to agree. 

The machinery for settling inter-Al- 
lied disputes is working so badly now 


that Eisenhower is requesting a thorough 
overhaul. So many disputed issues are 
awaiting high policy decisions that he 
has asked for an emergency session of 
the NATO Council of Ministers to ¢lear 
the way for action. 

Yet, despite all the growing pains, the 
one man who knows most about Europe’s 
defense prospects—General Eisenhower 
himself—is not visibly bowed down by 
his troubles. 

Optimism pervades the atmosphere 
around Eisenhower’s headquarters. The 
stream of visitors flowing in and out of 
the Supreme Commander’s office con- 
stitutes a “Who’s Who” of Europe: cabi- 
net ministers, businessmen, ambassadors 
and the highest military officers of a 
dozen countries. Hardly a one emerges 
without carrying away a bit of the con- 
fidence exuded by the genial, rapid-talk- 
ing American General who presides 
within. 

Skeptics wonder whether the Gen- 
eral’s buoyancy is less a reflection of his 
real feelings than a calculated technique, 
designed to infuse a new spirit into Eu- 
rope. But the officers who work most 
closely with Eisenhower deny this. They 
attribute his confidence to a deep con- 
viction that Europe can be put into shape 
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for an effective defense. Although some 
of his officers—European and American 
—are more cautious in their optimism, 
Eisenhower's confidence is _ reflected 
throughout the staff. 

A new strategic concept of what it 
takes to defend Europe is one key to 
Eisenhower's assurance in the face of 
difficulties. He has decided that the At- 
lantic Pact will be a success if he can get 
20 to 25 combat-ready divisions, backed 
by adequate air power, into the line in 
Europe by next summer. 

The new objective replaces the theory 
that nothing less than 60 to 100 divisions 
can make Europe secure. The staggering 
size of this figure itself discouraged 
Europeans. General Eisenhower's idea is 
that perfect safety is a chimera and 
that security can be built only by 
stages. 

First stage in the Eisenhower Plan is 
to erect a shield of armed strength in 
Germany sufficient to make Moscow 
think twice about attacking. Twenty to 
25 Allied divisions would make it im- 
possible for Russia to strike with only the 
25 Soviet divisions now based in East 
Germany and Poland. A massive build- 
up from the Russian homeland would 
be required, giving the Allies weeks if 
not months of warning. 

Second stage in the plan will require 
substantial additions to the shielding 
force. The chief objective will be to as- 
semble equipment, organize trained re- 
serves and tune up mobilization plans so 
that reserve divisions can be put into 
the field quickly if Russia moves, or acts 
as though she’s going to. 

Over all, Eisenhower’s purpose is to 
create a defense stance that Europe will 
be able to maintain through a decade or 
more of tension with Russia. He is deter- 
mined to avoid military burdens that 
would disrupt civilian economies, open- 
ing the back door to internal Commu- 
nism while the front door is guarded 
against the énemy without. 

Objectives of the Eisenhower Plan will 
not be easily achieved. They require 
more Allied unity, and more effort than 
now is being made. The cost will push 
some European economies close to the 
breaking point. But, for the first time, 
Europe’s leaders have targets they ad- 
mit are within their reach. 

Since Eisenhower took over, America’s 
Allies have doubled their defense budg- 
ets to 9 billion dollars a year. Two mil- 
lion men are under arms. The French 
rearmament program is criticized by 
U.S. economists for attempting too 
much, rather than too little. Belgium has 
matched the U.S. and Britain by ex- 
tending conscription to 24 months. One- 
year service terms have been length- 
ened to 18 months in France, 16 in Hol- 
land, 15 in Italy. 
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Where Europe stands can be seen 
by a look at forces in being, the forces 
in prospect and what stifl has to be done 
to get an international army ready to 
fight. 

Eisenhower's idea, if war comes, is to 
defend Europe like a peninsula. The 
Northern Command, based in Oslo, and 
the Southern Command, based in Na- 
ples, are to be primarily naval and air- 
force to secure the flanks of a 500-mile 
Central Front from the Baltic to the 
Alps. 

On the crucial Central Front, forces 
in being now number 12 divisions, a 50 
per cent increase since the first of the 
year. There are three U.S. divisions, 
three British, four French and two of 
“bits and pieces”—Belgians, Dutch, Nor- 
wegians and Danes. All are on the line 
in West Germany or moving into posi- 
tion. 

Prospects for next summer include six 
American divisions, four or five British, 
seven to eight French, three Belgian and 
one or two divisions of Dutch, Norweg- 
ians and Danes. Thus, the man-power 
situation looks promising. 

Training of the individual men and 
units also is proceeding well, but there 
is a need for more joint exercises and 
better co-ordination among national ar- 
mies. Little headway has been made on 
the crucial element for joint operations— 
the standardization of military doctrine. 

Under the heading “military doctrine” 
lie all the elaborate techniques by which 
arms and services mesh in battle. Each 
army in Europe has its own methods. 
Unless they are standardized, it will be 
difficult to use American air. to support 
British ground troops or British armor 
to spearhead French infantry. Divisions 
on adjacent fronts will be hamstrung in 
their efforts to work together. 

This problem is only one of the head- 
aches Eisenhower faces this summer in 
his efforts to get forces ready to fight. A 
bigger one is the problem designated 
“strategic requirements.” 

Strange as it may seem, Europe’s na- 
tions are working to fill a NATO defense 
plan that doesn’t exist. Each is building 
its own forces. No one has ever added 
up all the troops, all the weapons, all 
the planes, airfields, ships, communica- 
tions, warehouses, railroads and _ thous- 
ands of other items to see if they fit to- 
gether. No one knows how many ship- 
loads of American supplies will have to 
be landed per week at how many French 
ports to supply the number of divisions 
that will be available to throw into com- 
bat next month, next January or next 
June. 

Will there be enough engineers to 
build the bridges that must be crossed? 
Will there be signal units to man com- 
munication networks? Nobody knows. 


Eisenhower wants as much air power 
as he can get. But can Belgium recryi 
additional pilots and mechanics? Cay 
France build the airfields (at least one 
is needed for each fighter group)? Cay 
added money be raised to finance an ey. 
pensive air program? If not, will the 
French and Dutch sacrifice naval expan. 
sion to get larger air forces? It takes ]8 
months to train a jet pilot. 


Decision making, within the North} 


Atlantic Treaty Organization, is one of 
Eisenhower's most serious difficulties 
the moment. Each plan must be ap 
proved by one or more higher author 
ities. Action is being held up in a dozen 
fields by the laborious decision-making 
machinery. 

Eisenhower's immediate superiors ar 


the members of the Standing Group in 


Washington who represent the U.§- 
British-French chiefs of staff—but prob 
lems that affect other countries must go 
to a Military Representatives Commit 
tee in Washington, which includes depv. 
ties for the 12 chiefs of staff. 
Problems unsettled here go to the Mil- 
tary Committee—the 12 chiefs of staf 
themselves. Their disputes go on up toa 


‘political agency known as the Cound 


of Deputies in London. When the Depv- 


ties can’t agree, the issue moves on tof 


the Council of Ministers, composed of 


the foreign ministers of the 12 North At 9 


lantic Treaty nations. 


The Council of Ministers is at the top, 7 
but defense, finance or economic off § 
cials sit in for them when issues other § 
than political ones are involved. At each § 


of the five major stages, the delegates 
may have to consult governments a 
home before voting. By the time a 10- 
page SHAPE plan reaches the Counel 


of Ministers it may be a 200-page doct- § 


ment, recording everybody’s view. 

General Eisenhower can short-cut this 
process by personally going to the 12 
member governments, and has done 9 
on a number of top-priority matters. But 
on most problems, he has at least 12 
“bosses.” If it’s a problem that cuts across 
military, economic, financial and politica 
lines, the number of his “bosses” grows 
to 72! 

Eisenhower is reconciled to the neces 
sity of consulting all of 12 Allied gover 
ments. No democratic country can be 


committed to something unless its elected | 


leaders agree, and can carry parliamet- 


tary majorities with them. European cab- | 


inets have at least as much difficulty on 
this score as President Truman does it 
getting Congress to raise taxes or vole 
the kind of controls he wants. 


Eisenhower is prepared to put up with | 


such things. What he does want is a sill- 
plification of the machinery so that gov- 
ernments need not be consulted five 
times before he can act. Most important, 
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_» « Most urgent problem: Who will pay? 





q Why Eisenhower Is in Trouble 







Foreign ministers of 12 North 
Atlantic Treaty Nations must 
agree on major decisions. 


12 deputy foreign ministers decide 
some problems, pass others on up. 


es 


ANA 


24 financial and economic experts 
advise the foreign ministers. 


12 North Atlantic chiefs of staff 
handle military problems. 


nnn 
12 deputy chiefs of staff are _ 


the link between Eisenhower and 
West Europe defense planners. 
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he wants a body at the top that can 
make decisions. 

The Council of Deputies, which was 
supposed to do just this, has failed on 
crucial issues. The Council of Ministers, 
its superior, has not met since Decem- 
ber and has no regularly scheduled 
meeting until September or October. 

Among the questions the ‘ministers 
must decide are these: Shall a Mediter- 
ranean command be set up parallel to, 
Eisenhower’s to defend the Middle 
East? Shall Greece and Turkey be ad- 
mitted to NATO? And the whole ques- 
tion of German participation needs to be 
surveyed again, although the Germans 
are not yet politically ready to join 
NATO. 

Difficult as these things are, the most 
urgent and complex decision confrent- 
ing the ministers is that of money. One 
of Eisenhower's generals says that four 
months at headquarters have convinced 
him that money really is the root of all 
evil. Europe’s defense machinery slips a 
cog every time a project raises the ques- 
tion of who will pay for it. Each govern- 
ment puts its hand into its pocket—and 
keeps it there. 

It is relatively easy to get agreement 
that a project should be carried out. 
And it is fairly easy to get agreement 
that everyone should chip in on the cost. 
But things bog down on the question of 
who should pay what share of the total. 
“Burden sharing,” as it is called, is the 
biggest monkey wrench in the defense 
machinery. It is delaying arms produc- 
tion in Europe. And, more important, it 
is holding up something now known in 
SHAPE gobbledegook as “infrastruc- 
ture.” 

“Infrastructure” is a French word— 
no English equivalent exists—that means 
the sum total of all the installations an 
army requires behind’ it to strike the 
enemy it faces. 

“Infrastructure” is airfields, supply. 
depots, machine shops, dock facilities, 
radar, the communications net, ordnance 
repair plants, barracks, fuel dumps, 
quartermaster warehouses, ammunition 
dumps—and airfields again. Without in- 
frastructure an army could fire only a 
few rounds and flee. Without it, a land- 
based air force can’t even get to the 
battlefield. 

The Continent’s radar air-warning net 
urgently needs to be extended. French 
ports must be developed. Everywhere 
vast fuel tanks must be installed for jet 
planes that consume five times as much 
fuel as propeller-driven aircraft. And the 
most vital element in infrastructure is 
airfield construction. 

The Russians are speeding the com- 
pletion of a net of 40 to 50 jet airfields 
in East Germany and West Poland. Al- 
lied governments have agreed to build 
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a similar number by the end of this 
year, half of them in France. But, for 
10 months, Allied committees have been 
unable to reach agreement on how to 
split the cost. 

Construction of airfields is expensive. 
Fertile land must be taken out of pro- 
duction in countries that already have 
trouble paying for food imports. Farmers 
must be dispossessed, as many as 100 for 
a single field. That is a difficult step for 
‘France’s shaky Government. 

Work was started last spring on some 
of the fields, each country paying its 
own costs. The assumption was that a 
formula subsequently would be found 
under which France, particularly, later 
would be reimbursed by the others. 

But finding a formula is not easy. Cal- 
culating the actual benefits to each 
country is practically impossible. The 
French fields will revert to France after 
the “cold war,” but their commercial 
value is questionable. U.S. and British 
planes will use the fields, but all West 
Europe will be defended from them. 
How much is that worth? Shall costs be 
divided on the basis of population, or 
national income, or ability to pay? Such 
questions raise political problems diffi- 
cult for governments that are ruling with 
slender majorities. 

Meanwhile, day after day of the best 
building weather is passing with too lit- 
tle building going on. Although the 
French Government has just announced 
a vast airfield project, so much time has 
already been lost that at best only three 
fourths of the needed fields will be ready 
by year’s end. Every field lacking means 
a fighter group that cannot move to 
Europe. 

Equipping Euvrope’s forces also is a 
job running behind schedule. The U.S. 
is supposed to provide most of the heavy 
equipment, Europeans the rest. But both 
are failing to hit their targets. 

U.S. deliveries to France were six 
months behind schedule last spring and 
haven’t caught up yet. Belgium has re- 
ceived only 60 per cent of the equip- 
ment ordered under 1949-50 U.S. ap- 
propriations. French and Belgian ar- 
mored units still are receiving World 
War II tanks. France is just getting her 
first U.S. jet fighters. Italy is still waiting 
for hers. 

Europe’s own production is still pro- 
ceeding on a national basis. Plans have 
not been worked out for one country to 
produce for another, each concentrat- 
ing on its best products. 

Belgium, for example, can turn out 
some of the world’s best small arms. 
Holland can produce excellent electronic 
equipment. France has designed West 
Europe’: most potent light tank, and can 
produce fine artillery. Italy is ready to 
turn out tanks and jeeps in numbers. 
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Germany has the capacity for a wide 
range of items useful in defense. 

But potential defense plants of all 
these nations are working below capac- 
ity for lack of orders from other coun- 
tries. Britain, rolling out tanks, is alone 
in making a good production showing. 

Part of the difficulty is that agree- 
ments have not been reached on which 
weapons are best and who can produce 
them most quickly and cheaply. The 
main obstacle to the pooling of Europe’s 
productive resources, however, is a finan- 
cial one. The North Atlantic Treaty na- 
tions have been unable to agree on who 
shall foot what share of the bills. 

Even when these tangles are worked 
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out, Eisenhower still will be confronted 
with another staggering problem: re- 
form of Europe’s system of calling up re- 
serves in time of war or emergency. 

Mobilization schemes vary from 
country to country, and few of them are 
adequate by American or British stand- 
ards. If war comes, Eisenhower will have 
to know how many days’ protection he 
must give Holland for the Dutch to mo- 
bilize. He must know how many French 
reserve divisions he can count on—and 
when. His headquarters is beginning to 
assemble this information now, but the 
first returns are not pleasant to con- 
template. 


ey, 


French Cabinet ministers, for exam. 
ple, talk blithely of mobilizing a reser 
division in three days. What they meap 
is that they hope to assemble 18,00) 
men and issue them equipment in three 
days. When that is done they will have 
at best, 18,000 armed men—not a diyj. 
sion ready to fight. 

Cadres of trained men and staffs-ip. 
being are the keys to rapid mobiliza. 
tion. The British, much faster than the 
U.S. Army, estimate that it takes two 
weeks to fill up and put in the field 
division that is organized in advance 4 
70 per cent of strength. With a cadre of 
50 per cent it takes a month, at least. | 
takes four months with a cadre of 25 tp 
30 per cent. 

Most European countries, however 
have no significant cadres at all for their 
reserve divisions. What is needed French 
officers agree, is a larger professional 
army to man “seed” divisions at 30 per 
cent strength for the reserve force. But 
this would be an expensive proposition, 
Pay scales would have to be upped to 
attract recruits. / regular-army sergeant 
now gets $50: month in France. Few 
skilled technicians or married men wil 
want to sign up for such low pay. The 
trouble is that few European countries 
can afford to pay their soldiers well. 

Evrope’s poverty, when compared 
with conditions in the U.S., erect’ a ceil 
ing against which General Eisenhower 
constantly bumps his head. Under war. 
time conditions, belts undoubtedly could 
be yanked tighter everywhere to pr- 
vide defense money.. But, in peacetime, 


Eisenhower is convinced that living! 
standards must not be reduced to the | 
point where Europe’s people no longer § 


feel that what they have is worth de 
fending. 


The little man all over Europe a] 


ready is feeling the pinch of rearma 
ment. The cost of living in France ha 
risen 30 per cent since January, 1950. 
U.S. experts say that practically the er- 
tire French defense program has beet 
financed out of the living standards of 
the lower income groups. 

Ambassador Milton Katz, the Marshall 
Plan chief in Europe, believes that the 
economic problem will be eased in two 
or three years. European industrial pr0- 


duction, thanks to the Marshall Plan, f 


already is 35 per cent above prewal 
levels. 
Defense production may spur outptt 


higher than it would normally go. De | 


fense plants in Britain already have it 
creased employment from 350,000 t0 
550,000. Increases in production ulti 
mately may enable Europe to carry 4 


much bigger defense program and stil | 


raise living standards. 
This is little help to Eisenhower 
his efforts to build a defense shield now. 
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But if, as he believes, the cold war may 
continue for a decade, it may be crucial 
later on. 
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is being made, even if it is not as rapid 
as he would like. He believes that Eu- 
rope’s morale has improved in the last six 
months. It still is not high, and he would 
like to see a greater sense of urgency. 
But defeatism has been replaced by an 
attitude of, “Well, maybe it can be 
done.” 

The Supreme Commander's desk is 
flanked by two flags, the Stars and Stripes 
and a red banner carrying the five stars 
of his rank. To European visitors, the 
flags, Eisenhower’s American uniform and 
his Midwestern accent bespeak America’s 
military presence in Europe in peacetime 
for the first time in history. But “Ike” 
rarely arouses the fears of U.S. domi- 
nation to which most Europeans are sen- 
sitive. 

Eisenhower's visitors find that he dis- 
cusses their problems in their own terms 
—almost as a European. He takes seri- 
ously the promise to act only 1/12 Amer- 
ican and 1/12 British, French, Belgian, 
etc. On a mantelpiece, across from his 
desk, stands a constant reminder of this 
pledge—miniature flags of the 12 Allies, 
lined up like soldiers in a row. 

The General himself has little patience 
with the narrow nationalism that moti- 
vates some of Europe’s statesmen. He 
has thumped his desk to make the point 
that sacrifices are necessary in the inter- 
ests of Europe as a whole. He has al- 
most made it clear, once or twice, that he 
would go back to Columbia University 
immediately if he didn’t have more con- 
fidence than his visitor that Europe can 
do the defense job. 

Desk thumping, however, is a rarity 
in Eisenhower’s conversations with Eu- 
rope’s leaders. He takes off his General’s 
cap and puts on his diplomat’s hat as 
soon as a European enters his office. 

He is a man who hates even the word 
“briefing.” He insists that generals on his 
staff present their problems speedily and 
in as few words as clarity permits. 

But, with European officials, Eisen- 
hower has listened patiently for as long 
as an hour to arguments he has heard 
many times before. Then, briefly but just 
as patiently, he explains his own point 
of view. He always supplies a pat on the 
back for effective steps a country has 
taken—before he puts his case for more 
to be done. Europe’s cabinet ministers 
find him articulate and inspiring. 

In talking with a French leader re- 
cently, for example, Eisenhower asked 
him to do more to arouse the people of 
Europe to their tasks. He suggested that 
French officials talk more of the glory of 
France. Getting wound up to the subject, 
he spoke glowingly of Napoleon’s mili- 
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Defense progress, Eisenhower feels, 


tary campaigns, the battle of Verdun, 
French feats of arms in World War II. 

“I'd bring in the glory of France,” he 
said, “even if I were talking about taxes!” 

Two large tears appeared in the eyes 
of the French politician. He looked at 
Eisenhower for a moment, then said: 
“How I wish you could make some 
speeches for us.” 

The Supreme Commander, at 60, 
seems almost as vigorous as when he 
directed the invasion of Europe. He 
works an cieht}onr dav and conserves 
his energy tor crises. He rises at 7 a.m., 
gets to the office between 8 and 8:30 
and remains until 5 or 5:30 p.m. Some- 
times he takes home a sheaf of reports 
for homework. But he is usually in bed 
before 11 o'clock. 

An old friend, Maj. Gen. Howard 
Snyder, of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, keeps tabs on the Eisenhower 





THE GENERAL 
Under 12 flags—one mission 


health. Except for a few sniffles during 
Europe’s spring rains, the General’s phys- 
ical condition has been good. His aides 
say he has not missed a day of duty since 
his arrival last February. 

Eisenhower usually spends his eve- 
nings quietly at home avoiding the nor- 
mal rounds of dinners and banquets. 
Friends sometimes come in for a game of 
bridge. Whenever possible, he takes one 
afternoon a week for 18 holes of golf— 
and recently boasted of shooting an 83. 

On Sundays, Eisenhower's favorite 
pastime is painting in oils. He alternates 
between landscapes and portraits of his 
friends. Recently he painted portraits of 
his two grandchildren who are spending 
the summer with the Eisenhowers. 

Most of the General’s official entertain- 
ing is done at lunch in a small dining 


x* 


room next to his office. Simple American 
fare is served, but wine is brought out 
when European guests are present. When 
no foreign visitors are on hand, Eisen- 
hower usually lunches with his Chief of 
Staff, Gen. Alfred Gruenther, and other 
senior officers. There is usually less small 
talk than discussion of military matters. 

In meetings with members of his own 
staff, Eisenhower radiates as much 
confidence as he does in his talks with 
Europe’s_ political leaders. His atti- 
tude seems to percolate down through 
SHAPE. 

Half of SHAPE’s officers are American, 
about 40 British, 39 French, 13 Italian, 
8 Belgian, 6 Dutch, and smaller numbers 
from other countries. Eisenhower's chief 
deputy is Britain’s Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery, who is on the road almost con- 
tinuously supervising the training of the 
Allied troops—“forging the weapon,” as 
Montgomery calls it. 

Eisenhower’s Air Deputy is British, 
his Naval Deputy French. Gruenther, an 
American, has seven assistant chiefs of 
staff, six of whom are Europeans. 

As in Eisenhower’ wartime head- 
quarters, his peacetime headquarters here 
is an integrated staff, with a multi- 
national loyalty. By keeping SHAPE 
small—a threefold expansion would be 
necessary in time of war—he has obtained 
the pick of Europe’s most able staff offi- 
cers. Among the younger American of- 
ficers, experts say there are at least 10 
who someday will be chiefs of staff of the 
U.S. Army, Air Force and Navy. 

Although not all the officers reflect the 
buoyancy and energetic optimism of 
their chief, morale is high throughout 
the headquarters. 

The over-all picture, as Eisenhower 
sees it, is a mixture of blacks, whites and 
many shades of gray. Europe’s defense 
build-up is not moving as fast as he 
would like to see it go, but progress is 
being made. Growing pains of many 
kinds are causing him serious concern, 
but he feels that Europe’s strength, at 
last, is growing. 

At the moment, the Western deterrent 
to Soviet aggression is what he calls a 
“retaliatory one’—based on the U.S. 
Strategic Air Force and the atom bomb. 
By next summer, he is hopeful of having 
forces on the ground that will make the 
Russians “stop, look and listen.” 

Some of the bloom has been rubbed 
off the optimism with which Eisenhower 
came to Europe in February. He realizes 
now that the road will be a long and hard 
one. But he is not at all discouraged. The 
confidence that emanates from his pres- 
ence in Europe is contagious. Europe’s 
leaders are beginning to catch it. If it 
spreads to the people of the North At- 
lantic Treaty nations, Eisenhower is con- 
vinced that the battle will be won. 
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IT’S STILL A LONG STAY IN KOREA 


Inside Story of Why Real Peace Is Far Off — 


A Korean fruce isn’t to mean a 
quick trip home for the troops. 
That‘s what the Communists 
want, but they can’t get it. 

U. S. job ahead is to build up 
South Korean forces, get them in 
shape to repel another surprise 
attack, if it comes. 

Withdrawal comes with real 
peace, not a cease-fire. That's 
the U. S. view. There's still work 
to do after shooting stops. 


KAESONG, KOREA 


People back home should not get 
the idea that the boys in Korea can 
board ship and sail home in a hurry. 
The most to hope for, with luck, is 
that rotation can be speeded to per- 
mit combat veterans to get back to 
the States during months ahead as 
replacements arrive. 

A clear-cut deal with the Commu- 
nists, it is becoming obvious, is to be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to reach. What 
may come out of this whole peace ven- 
ture is a tacit cease-fire, with political 
settlements and real peace postponed 
indefinitely. That arrangement would 
satisfy the Communists, who can keep 
their armies a tew miles from home 
while the United States must main- 
tain sizable forces across 8;000 miles 
of water. 

The inside story of what’s been going 
on here is not too favorable to U.S. and 
its aims. 

Communists have held out for two 
things as basic conditions of cease-fire. 
They have demanded that “all foreign 
troops” be withdrawn in the shortest pos- 
sible time. The Communists have in- 
sisted, too, that the 38th parallel be re- 
stored as the dividing line, that strategic 
territory held by United Nations forces 
above that line be returned to Commu- 
nist control. 

Withdrawal of non-Korean troops was 
the basis for the sharpest disagreement 
to date. The Communists want to make 
that a condition of any cease-fire. But 
U.N. negotiators maintain this is a polit- 
ical issue that should be discussed in 
later armistice talks. The U.S. position, 
flatly stated, is that U.S. troops will not 
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Who'll Come Home 
From Korea This Summer 


ARMY: 1 man in 3 will be 
brought back, 30,000 a 
month to be rotated. 


AIR FORCE: All men with 30 
months in the Far East to 
be home by September. 


NAVY: About 1 man in 4 will 
return as ships in Far East 
are rotated. 











be withdrawn until these three condi- 


tions are met: 

Assurance that Chinese troops will 
withdraw simultaneously; 

Real guarantees that aggression 
against South Korea will not be re- 
sumed by the Chinese or North Ko- 
reans; and : 

South Korean forces are built up 
to a point where they can, if neces- 
sary, defend South Korea against an- 
other attack from the north. 

The result is there is little or no chance 
of U.S. forces being withdrawn from 
Korea in the weeks or months ahead, 
even though that prolongs talks on a 
peace settlement. The job of training a 
self-sufficient South Korean Army could 
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U.N. TROOPS WAIT 
. . a bigger problem lies ahead 

























take a year or more. At present there js 
an almost complete lack of qualified of. 
ficers, from the top command down, 

Most U.S. units now in Korea, hence 
will remain to train South Korean wm 
placements and to provide insurangg — 
against renewed attacks. Chances of jp. —_ 
dividuals to return home this summefi—— 
will depend, instead, on the speed of 
rotation programs. 

The 38th parallel as a dividing line 
the second point of basic contention 
date. The Communists insist on re-estab 
lishing that line, with possibly a sm 
buffer zone on either side of it. Deg 
Acheson, U.S. Secretary of State, 
last month that a cease-fire at the paral 
lel would mean “successful conclusiog? 
of the war. But Gen. Matthew B. Ridg 
way, as U.N. commander who know 
the military problems involved, is relug 
tant to abandon strategic positions nor 
of that line. He particularly does nop 
want to donate to Communist forces tf 
“iron triangle” area, since it was won @ 
heavy cost and would have to be retakew 
with heavy casualties if hostilities wen 
resumed. 

That problem could be ironed out by 
horse trading, however. Territory ve 
cated by U.N. forces north of the paral 
lel, for example, could be included ina 4 
demilitarized zone after a cease-fire. 7 

But a bigger problem lies ahead. That § 
is the matter of inspection. The U.S. ne # 
gotiators are to be adamant in their de 7 
mands for an effective inspection sys J 
tem. The plan U.S. is pushing calls for 7 
inspection teams to roam freely over all | 
of Korea. The Communist negotiators © 
indicate they are willing to talk about © 
it, but their opposition to any plan that 
would work is traditional, certain to be P 
stubborn and forceful. : 

The Communists already have stated 
they have no intention of reinforcing § 
their armies during a truce and are wil: 
ing to trust the U.N. to observe truc f 
terms in South Korea. Hence, they poitt 7 
out, there is no real need for inspection. " 
The joker, of course, is that the Com- | 
munists know the U.S. does not intend 7 
to divert more military strength from | 
Europe to Korea, while the Communists, © 
with nearby bases, are able to build wp | 
easily for a new attack. 

Prospects for a real peace in Korea, 
one in which all U.N. military forces ale 


4 








withdrawn and civilian control re-es N Sy ij 
lished, thus are dim and are unlikely 0 3IR 


grow brighter as matters stand. 
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Off the assembly lines and onto the tracks, new 
and repaired freight cars have been rolling into 
Pennsylvania Railroad service at a record rate... 
all part of the Pennsylvania's $586,000,000 equip- 
ment program to be completed before the middle 
of next year. 


Before the end of 1951 the Pennsylvania will have 
more than 200,000 freight cars in service, ready 
for any demand of industry or defense. 


These will include more than 6,000 new cars built 
in the Pennsylvania’s shops, 34,000 repaired cars 
and 20,000 new cars for which purchase orders 
were placed with car builders last year. 


PENNSYLVANI 





ASSEMBLY LINE FOR DEFENSE ! 


The estimated annual hauling capacity of these 
new and repaired cars is over 62,000,000 tons. 
That’s 15 times the total tonnage of all of the 
925 ships that made up the U. S. Navy in 1949. 


In addition to its extensive freight car program, 
the Pennsylvania ordered more than 1,100 new 
Diesel-electric locomotives, nearly all of which 
are now at work, 


Thus the Pennsylvyania’s ‘Assembly Line for 
Defense !”” from which a new or repaired car has 
been rolling into service every 2% minutes of the 
working day, is doing its share to make certain 
we shall be ready for any transportation demand, 


A RAILROAD 


Lin a Re Me Base! nicine Rae Ss Ri eH 


‘Figures shown are based on orders 
placed as of this publication date. 























Equipment, accessories and trim 
illustrated are subject to change without notice. 





| Wonderful—in Sunlight or Moonlight! 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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U.S. News & World Report 


Headlines tell the story, to date, of 
the first effort by Americans to ar- 
range peace after a war with Commu- 
nists. 

The mood was optimistic when head- 
line writers reported truce offers. 

Talks then were started for the pur- 
pose of deciding on issues that could be 


B talked about in a formal conference, as 


a preliminary to an end to shooting. 

After that, headline writers reflected 
the ups and downs of the Communist 
mood. One day, agreement was “nearer.” 
Then it was held up. Then there seemed 
a chance for agreement in principle. 

Days passed into weeks. Still the 


i shooting kept up. There still was no 


agreement on agenda that could serve as 
a basis for talks to precede a cease-fire. 
After agreement on the agenda, there 
would still have to be talks about a 
cease-fire before shooting stopped. Af- 
ter a cease-fire, there would be still 
other talks to try to get agreement not 
to resume shooting when one enemy or 
the other had his back turned. 

A time limit for talks was lacking. 

Experience indicated that the time of 
talking real peace with Communists 
could be of indefinite duration. In Ger- 
many, after the World War II cease-fire 


) was arranged in two days, talks have 


gone on for six years, subject to interrup- 
tion and armed forays. Three years have 
gone by since Communists of Russia 


) agreed to discuss terms of a peace treaty 


with Austria. Yet talks go on intermit- 


F tently and there is still no signed treaty. 


Talks about a peace treaty with Japan 
have been going on since 1945. 


About Korea itself, there had been 


» talking in the past. During postwar occu- 
» pation, there was talk with the Commu- 
) nists of setting up U.N. inspection in 
» North Korea. There was much talk about 
) free elections there, supervised by U.N. 


) teams. There was talk about unifying 


> Korea. But, after prolonged talks, in- 


spection teams were kept out of Com- 
munist North Korea. Free elections were 
never held in Communist territory. Then 
an armed attack was made on South Ko- 
tea by Communist forces. Agreement 
was never reached. 

Now questions are being raised about 
where future talks will lead. How long 
will it take to reach agreement now 
with the Communists? Will talks con- 
tinue for years as a succession of ups and 


| downs? Are they being used as a cover- 
| up for new attacks? Only one thing is 


certain—there will be many more head- 


( lines before the final one that reports 


teal peace in Korea. 
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.. WHY IRAN WILL NOT BACK DOWN 


AN INTERVIEW WITH PRIME MINISTER OF IRAN, 
Mohammed Mossadegh 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Who will get the valuable oil 
of Iran if it is lost to the British? Will Russia take 
over? 

Questions of vital importance to the U.S. and 
the Western Allies are wrapped up in the troubles 
between Iran and Britain’s Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
President Truman has shown concern by sending 
urgent diplomatic notes and a special envoy to 
Teheran. 

To get Iran’s side of this critical controversy, 
the editors of U.S.News & World Report in 
Washington conducted this radiotelegraph inter- 
view with Prime Minister Mossadegh in Teheran. 




















By Radiotelegraph 
Between Teheran and Washington 


Q Mr. Prime Minister, what is the origin of the 
movement which has led to the nationalization of oil 
in Iran? Is it patriotic or economic or political? 

A All three factors have been undoubtedly respon- 
sible, but, above all, the unlawful interferences of 
the former oil company [Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.] in 
Iran’s economic and political activities and also the 
company’s refusal to hand over Iran’s just and 
lawful share have motivated the decision for nation- 
alization. 

Q How many years has the agitation for national- 
ization been going on in Iran? 

A From 1916 and the beginning of the constitu- 
tional Government in Iran, the desire for economic 
independence and the termination of unlawful foreign 
influences in Iran was manifest and gradually gained 
momentum. The question of nationalization of the oil 
industry, which is the only remedy against the illegal 
and unlawful interferences of the former oil company 
in Iran’s internal affairs, started after the second 
World War and the evacuation of foreign armies from 
this country, and gained strength so that it is now 
supported by the whole Iranian nation. 

Q Do you think that the Communists have been 
making use of the oil controversy to inflame public 
opinion in Iran? 

A It goes without saying that extremist elements 
always welcome abnormal and disturbed conditions 
for expanding their influences, and the more the pres- 
ent dispute is prolonged, the greater will be their op- 
portunity for so doing. The continuation of applied 
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MOHAMMED MOSSADEGH governs on one basic ing 
theory: If Iran controls and sells its own oil, all its ill 
many troubles will disappear. The idea, laughed Q | 
at when he first advanced it many years ago, now by th 
is so close to reality that it is spreading alarm assist: 
through much of the world. Amer 
Mossadegh, a member of a wealthy family, got Al 
much of his education in Europe. He has been in of Er 
and out of Iranian cabinets and parliaments since Natio 
1921 and even has spent some time in exile. He can cc 

became Prime Minister in April, and national- page 
ization of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. followed woulc 
soon after. Weste 
and b 

an ad 

ing he 

restrictions such as the refusal of the company to pay purch 
the amounts belonging to Iran, the threat to send § coura 
military forces, and the dispatch of warships to the Q ¢ 
close vicinity of Persian waters and adoption of meas- § lion-d 
ures aimed at stopping of oil transportation will help | think 
to increase the present dissatisfaction. | such. 
Q What are the sympathies of the people of Iran of Ira 
as between East and West? . | aa 
A The Iranian nation, which during the last war ~_ plan, 
had a great share in fighting against injustice and in | accor 
paving the way for the triumph of the democratic plan. 
front, has been from the initiation of the United Na- QI 
tions organization the upholder of the principle of in- recent 
ternational collaboration, and now sincerely hopes A 1 
that the small and great nations of the world should r activit 
be able to live close to each other in accordance with \ stopps 
the Charter of the United Nations in complete free- | hope 
dom and without any fear, and to raise their standard 4 future 
of living and education on the basis of freedom and QI 
democratic government. tions | 
Q What assistance does Iran think that America | A 
can provide in co-operation with your Government to tile te 
develop the resources of Iran? it suy 
A If no impediments are created by others in the cordie 
nationalization of the oil industry of Iran and the comp: 
transportation of oil, Iran will gradually have no need any in 
for economic aids. Iran will welcome help from Amert- that ¢ 
ica for raising the standard of living of her people. cordia 
Q What help can America give in solving the con- will cc 
troversy over oil, on the assumption that nationaliza- © QI 
tion is an accomplished fact and is irrevocable? Britis] 
A Considering the sentiments of the freedom-loving || Irania 
American nation and the just expectations of the Iran- | sure? 
ian nation, the American Government can use its AI 
moral influence for the enforcement of the national- has b; 
— en 

tad 
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‘Whole Nation’ Supports Oil Seizure ... Precedent 








For Other Countries? ...Need for American Funds 


ization of the oil industry and the 
settlement of disputes, and for stop- 
ping the restrictions which are 
brought against us. 

Q What assistance can be given 
by the U.S. Government and what 
assistance would you suggest from 
American business enterprises? 

A In case of the probable refusal 
of English experts to serve in the 
National Iranian Oil Co., the Ameri- 
can companies can remove any stop- 
page in this great industry, which 
would certainly be damaging to the 
Western world, by their expert help 
and by their putting at our disposal 
an adequate number of technical experts, and by giv- 
ing help in the transportation of Iranian oil to former 
purchasers. The American Government can also en- 
courage American companies in that respect. 

Q Originally, there was a discussion of a 250-mil- 
lion-dollar loan to Iran from the World Bank. Do you 
think it would be desirable to consider the making of 
such a loan at this time to assist in the development 
of Iran’s so-called seven-year plan? 

A In order to carry out the seven-year development 
plan, the help of the World Bank will be utilized in 
accordance with the law concerning the development 
plan. 

Q Why has the seven-year plan been put aside in 
recent months? 

A The seven-year plan has not been put aside. Its 
activities have been somewhat curtailed owing to the 
stoppage of income from oil earmarked for it. We 
hope that the plan will be in full swing in the near 
future for the development of Iran. 

Q What steps can be taken to establish better rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Iran? 

A The Iranian Government has never had any hos- 
tile tendency against Great Britain. On the contrary, 
it supports the continuation and strengthening of 
cordial relations. We have a dispute with a private 
company and not with Great Britain. Neither have we 
any intention whatever to disregard the just claims of 
that company. Any action taken for furthering the 
cordial relations between us and the British nation 
will conform with our own desire. 

Q What is your attitude toward the sending of 
British cruisers into the Persian Gulf, and what is the 
Iranian view concerning the reports of military pres- 
sure? 

A I regret to say that the action taken by Britain 
has badly injured the feelings of Iranians, who view 








this action as provocative in nature 
and similar to the old colonial policy 
and contrary to the new policy rec- 
ommended by the U. N. Charter. 

Q Is there any anti-American 
feeling in Iran? 

A The American Government and 
nation have shown in the past that 
they have neither a colonial policy 
of their own nor do they approve of 
such a policy by others. Iranians 
recognize the American nation as 
stanch supporters of right, justice 
and freedom, and are desirous of ex- 
panding their friendly relations with 
them. 

Q What is the basis or reason for the recent attacks 
on America in the Iranian press? 

A Unfortunately a large part of such attacks on 
America are provoked by foreign elements, and it 
must be said openly that the former oil company has 
a great share in these provocations. 

Some sections of the Iranian press, however, are 
showing their dissatisfaction in all sincerity, when they 
see that on occasions the real motives behind the pres- 
ent struggle of the Iranian nation for the enforcement 
of their lawful right of sovereignty are not clearly ex- 
plained in some sections of the American press. As a 
whole the reason behind these friendly objections lies 
in their astonishment to find a section of the press in 
free America supporting an exploiting company which 
has roused the wrath and indignation of every indi- 
vidual in Iran. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that one seldom finds any attack on America in the 
Iranian newspapers. On the contrary, they reflect the 
friendly sentiments of Iran toward the American 
nation. 

Q People are asking whether the Iranian Govern- 
ment will make full compensation for the losses of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., and how such losses will 
be determined—whether by international committee 
or arbitration commission? 

A For security against probable claims of the for- 
mer company, the law has provided that up to 25 
per cent of the income be deposited in a bank accept- 
able to both parties. In accordance with last year’s in- 
come, this exceeds 70 million dollars annually. The 
just claims of the company will be determined on the 
basis of current international principles and with due 
consideration of the claims and rights of both parties. 

Q Are we correct in assuming that the nationaliza- 
tion law will not be revoked and that Iranian policy 
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“The sole judges of the interest and welfare of nations are the nations themselves’ 


will be for the Government hereafter to operate 
the oil properties? 

A The nationalization law is irrevocable. The 
Government will, of course, utilize the-services of 
foreign experts for exploitation of Iranian oil. 

Q In the future, will the Iranian Government 
utilize British personnel exclusively or will it utilize 
American and other personnel? 

A The Iranian Government can see no objection 
in utilizing present experts of the former oil com- 
pany of any nationality. Of course, if necessary— 
as, for instance, if present experts refuse to serve— 
and also in case of technical necessity, the Govern- 
ment will utilize services of experts of other coun- 
tries, as was done by the former oil company. 

Q It has been estimated that the British com- 
pany is a 600-million-dollar enterprise. Do you 
think this is an accurate estimate? If not, how 
would you estimate the approximate worth of the 
British oil company in Iran? 

A There are various estimates of the worth of the 
enterprise, but we cannot express any views before 
careful and minute auditing. 

Q Would Iran buy tankers or depend upon 
foreign-owned tankers to distribute oil? 


A The Iranian Government will utilize all pos- 
sible ways and means for oil transportation. 

Q Will the Iranian Government sell oil to 
all countries, including Russia, without discrim- 
ination? 

A In accordance with Clause 7 of the law passed 
in April, 1951, Persian oil will be sold to former 
purchasers unless they refrain from buying the 
quota offered to them. In the latter case, the Iran- 
ian Government will be forced to sell its oil to any 
other country offering to buy. 

Q Do you consider nationalization a precedent 
for the handling by governments in the Middle East 
of all oil properties? 

A The sole judges of the interest and welfare of 
nations are the nations themselves. 

Q What opportunity would American oil enter- 
prises have to develop concessions in other coun- 
tries if the Iranian nationalization principle is ac- 
cepted as a basis for production of oil in the Middle 
East? 

A With the establishment of the principles of 
economic freedom which are among the aims of the 
United Nations Charter, there would be no ground 
for anxiety. 
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Here is what U.S. defense 
planners see in Franco’s Spain— 
For navy: Good but underde- 
veloped naval bases, harbors. 
For air forces: Valuable, pro- 
tected air-base sites. 
For ground forces: Man power, 
ill-equipped but lots of it. 
Allies don’t like Franco, but 
1 U. S. regards his land as too vital, 
strategically, to be by-passed in 
building Europe's defenses. 


The United States, going into a di- 
rect alliance with Spain, has these 
things in mind: 

Strategy involved in the defense of 
Europe makes Spain important. The 
country is closer to the U.S. by air and 
) by sea than any other point on the Eu- 

ropean continent. The map on this page 
) shows what air and sea bases in Spain 
) interest the U.S. 

\ Military leaders of the West agree 
‘that Spain is strategically important to 
» the defense of Europe. But European 
governments, notably those of Great 
Britain and France, have objected to 
ties with Generalissimo Francisco Fran- 
co, Spain’s dictator, for political reasons. 

The U.S., eager to get ahead with 
European defenses, is going alone into 
a deal with Spain. U.S. missions to Ma- 
drid, following up the visit of Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman to Generalissimo 
Franco, are to seek a limited alliance 
that will give the U.S. sea and _ air 
bases in Spain. 

Franco is more than willing. He wants 
U.S. dollars to shore up his country’s 
economy. He wants U.S. arms for his 
forces. He wants the prestige that goes 
with an alliance with the U.S. In return, 
he offers a country rich in potential de- 
fenses and man power, but poor in active 
military strength. 

Geography is Spain’s greatest asset 
as an ally for the West. 

Natural harbors are available in 
Spain. Deep inlets, ideal for submarines, 
cut into the northwestern tip of Spain. 
The U.S. Navy wants to be sure that 
_ these hideaways are not available to 
Russia’s undersea fleet in a war. 

Naval bases already exist along 
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SPAIN: NEXT ALLY FOR AMERICA? 


Sea, Air Bases in Exchange for U.S. Aid 


ships and equipment, but rich in tradi- 
tion and in bases. Much dredging and 
similar work has been done by the Span- 
ish Navy with a view to making the bases 
useful to U.S. warships. American-made 
equipment the U.S. would want in Spain 
needs only to be moved into bases al- 
ready prepared for it. 

From Ferrol, U.S. destroyers can po- 
lice the vital entrance to the Bay of 
Biscay, where big French ports are slowly 
being readied as U.S. bases. They can 
co-operate with British destroyers in po- 
licing the southern entrance to the Eng- 
lish Channel. 

From Cartagena and Cadiz, U.S. war- 
ships can police the Gibraltar entrance 
to the Mediterranean. In World War II, 
German submarine packs, tipped by ob- 
servers in Spanish Morocco, lay on the 
Atlantic side of the Straits and picked 
off ships in convoy. The U.S. wants 
Spanish bases to prevent Russia, in a 
war, from using similar tactics. 
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What U. S. Wants From Franco 


Bay of Biscay 


Islands owned by Spain; notably the 
Balearics in the Mediterranean and the 
Canaries off West Africa in the Atlantic 
Ocean, have good harbors, good air 
bases. 

Protected plains suitable for air bases 
abound in Spain. Most are on the high 
plateau, rimmed about with mountains 
and bordered by rugged river gorges. 

Bomber bases for long-range strategic 
bombing are lacking in Spain and prob- 
ably would not be given high priorities 
by the U.S. Air Force. Scandinavia, 
Northern Ireland, North Africa and Tur- 
key rate higher for this job. If modern- 
ized, equipped and backed up by an im- 
proved transport system, however, Span- 
ish bases might be useful for tactical 
support of troops defending the Pyrenees. 

Mountains make Spain a natural for- 
tress. The peninsula’s only land frontier 
with Europe follows the crests of the 
Pyrenees Mountains from coast to coast. 
Peaks rise over 11,000 feet. Passes are 
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few and narrow. South of the Pyrenees 
are more mountains, more barriers. 

Defense line on the Pyrenees, so far, 
is little more than geography. There is 
nothing on the Spanish side of the 
Pyrenees to compare with the network 
of hard-topped roads and railways in 
France. But a relatively small force in 
Spai>, given modern weapons with air 
support, could defend the mountain line 
against a much larger force. 

Heart of the matter, for U.S. strate- 
gists, is that Soviet Russia may attack 
soon, before European defenses are 
ready. Military men say they must con- 
sider what politicians and diplomats do 
not like to discuss—the idea that Russia 
could sweep through Western Europe 
tomorrow. They see the Pyrenees as the 
one geographic barrier that might be 
held by the U.S. at this stage. 

Idea of a “retreat to the Pyrenees” by 
the U.S. is a nightmare to European 
politicians and military leaders. As they 
see it, Western Europe’s will to fight, 
will to rearm, now growing slowly, would 
crumble if Europeans thought the U.S. 
counted only on Spain. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson said 
in connection with the move toward a 
Spanish alliance that Western Europe, if 
attacked, would be “defended, not lib- 
erated.” U.S. allies in the North Atlantic 
Pact, not Spain, he said, still have prior- 
ities on U.S. arms. But Mr. Acheson, 
though once opposed to it, now favors a 
limited alliance with Spain. 

Man power available in Spain is 
fighting man power. In a country of 28 
million people, practically every male 
capable of bearing arms from the age of 
28 to over 60 is an experienced veteran of 
Spain’s civil war, a war of guns, planes 
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and tanks. Most of these men, however, 
fought against Franco, not for him. But 
Franco won. 

Land forces under arms in Spain total 
about 325,000. Nearly two thirds of 
these are professional soldiers, including 
Moors from Africa. Numerically, this is 
the largest standing army now stationed 
in Western Europe. 

By Western standards, Spain’s land 
forces are poorly equipped. Small arms, 
made in Spain, are plentiful. Virtually 
everything else is short or lacking. Artil- 
lery, tanks, other equipment are a mot- 
ley assortment of German, Italian, Rus- 
sian and French items that were obso- 
lete in 1939. On paper, Spain has 22 
divisions. In fact, there are fewer. 

Man power available for mobilization, 
the Generalissimo claims, totals 2,057,- 
000. One reason why Franco’s standing 
Army is so large, however, is to guard 
against revolt in a country full of men 
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who fought his forces in civil war. Many 
conscripts in Spain’s Army today are 
given no live ammunition in their two 
years of military service. Others, who get 
arms, must turn them in at night. 

Western military opinion on the value 
of these forces for service outside Spain 
is divided. Cae Western general, not 
American, has said: “Franco has 500,000 
cutthroats and we need them.” Others, 
adding up the probable cost of equip- 
ping and training such troops for action 
in Europe, oppose using them. Question, 
still open, is how hard Spaniards would 
fight under Franco outside or inside 
Spain. 

Cost to the U.S. for turning Spain 
into a useful ally depends on what sort 
of alliance is worked out. U.S., right 
now, wants a limited alliance. 

Naval alliance alone would cost little 
beyond port equipment. Franco’s own 
Navy of about 23,07) men has 6 cruisers, 
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25 destroyers and 8 submarines, all ob- 
solete. For these he wants new equip- 
ment from the U.S. 

Air alliance would come higher. Any 
fields needed by the U.S. would require 
modernization. And Franco’s own Air 
Force wants both planes and equipment. 
As it stands now, all Franco has is a huge | 
new Air Ministry building in Madrid, 
40,000 men and fewer than 300 obsolete 
planes. The Air Ministry, say Madrid 
wits, was built to house not only the air 
army, but its planes too. 

Full alliance, the kind that would in- 
volve Spanish troops in Western Europe, 
isn’t contemplated at this stage. U.S. 
allies in the West do not want Spanish 
troops in their countries. And they have 
the U.S. promise that they stand first in 
line for the arms that Franco wants for 
his land forces. 

Franco’s price involves dollar aid to 
Spain. He is getting small driblets from 
a U.S. credit of 62.5 million dollars ap- 
proved by Congress. There is a move in 
the Senate to give him 100 million dol- 
lars more. His initial request a year ago 
for rebuilding Spain’s economy exceeded 
1 billion dollars. 

Franco’s offer for a U.S. alliance in- 
cludes a promise to make his dictator- 
ship more palatable to the West. These 
moves include a Cabinet shake-up and 
more freedom for Spaniards. Recent 
strikes and walkouts, supported by Fran- 
co’s own followers, add to pressure for | 
higher wages, lower prices. 

U.S. offer, for now, is confined to 
small credits and loans, limited naval 
and air equipment for the right to use 
selected bases. But the U.S. is out to 
bring a country of strategic importance 
into the European defense effort. 
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Now a new skyscraper joins New York’s great 
ones at 600 Fifth Avenue. Built and owned 
by the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 







Company, it is to be known as the 
Sinclair Oil Building. 

























Sinclair’s long-term lease on about half of this 
modern, air-conditioned structure provides 
urgently needed space for more than 1,000 
Sinclair employees and executives. Here 
Sinclair will plan many of the developments 
that mean more and better petroleum products 
for the public and the national defense effort. 


Yes, on Fifth Avenue and on 
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“Main Street”, Sinclair is constantly 
planning . . . planning ahead for 
efficient and economical growth. 
Here is another reason why Sinclair is 
a leader in the petroleum industry. 
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A FLOODPROOF U.S.—FAR AHEAD 


Can the U. S. rid itself of big 
floods? The world’s most elabor- 
ate flood-control system hasn’t 
done it yet. 

Levees, spillways, reservoirs 
restrain the big rivers, but they 
are far from floodproof. The Mis- 
souri Valley shows that. 

Complete control may mean 
harnessing rivers from source to 
mouth. That's still many years 
and billions of dollars away. 


In decades of effort to control 
floods and harness rivers, this country 
has spent 11 billion dollars. To pro- 
vide a really floodproof system for the 
river basins of the nation will require 
an estimated 63 billion dollars in 
addition to the billions already spent. 

The most damaging flood of U.S. his- 
tory has just occurred along the Kansas 
and Missouri rivers. This flood occurred 
when spending on control of floods is at 
the highest level ever reached. The 
fact that one record flood after another 
occurs in spite of control programs is 
raising the question of whether those 
programs are the right ones. 

Critics of the programs usually charge 
that river-control efforts are too small, 
too divided among competing federal 
agencies, and too much of a political 
pork barrel. They want river-basin au- 
thorities, modeled after the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, to take over all big 
rivers and run them without regard to 
boundaries of States or congressional 
districts. Opposition, politically, is strong, 
but the idea gets renewed attention 
after every big flood. 

The real picture of U.S. flood control, 
one of the nation’s most urgent unsolved 
problems, is this: 

What U. S. has is the world’s most 
expensive flood-control system and _pos- 
sibly the most effective. Yet it still is not 
good enough. Main elements show up in 
three types of construction. 

Levees. High levees are the main- 
stay of federal flood control today, and 
even larger levees are on the way. But 
their role will become secondary in the 
future, if new plans are accepted. In 
1916, when Congress first set out to har- 
ness rivers in a big way, it thought that 
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investment of a few hundred million’ dol- 
lars in levees would tame the floods. 
Now, 35 years later, more than a billion 
dollars has been spent for levees, and 
many people are convinced that levees 
cannot stop floods by themselves. 

The largest levees exist along the Mis- 
sissippi River south of Cairo, Ill. There, 
about 2,000 miles of the highest, widest 
and strongest dikes in the world line the 
rivers banks. Some levees are 300 feet 
wide and 30 feet high, rising far above 
farm land and cities. 

Spillways. Joined with the levees 
now are spillways. These are vast tracts 
of land that are deliberately flooded at 
times in order to lower water levels in 
the main rivers. Spillways came into the 
flood-control schemes in the 1920s, after 
the first levees gave way or proved to 
be too low. 

Reservoirs. Enormous reservoirs, 
where some flood waters can be detained 
and then gradually released, are the 
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11 Billions Already Spent Is Only a Beginning 


third device to be adopted by flood con. 
trollers. These reservoirs stand empty 
between floods. They have been built 
in increasing numbers along the lower 
reaches of main tributaries of the Mis. 
sissippi in recent years. 

The levee-spillway-reservoir system 
has cost more than 3 billion dollars al. 
ready. Most of the money was spent on 
the Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio rivers, 
Sizable sums have gone into work on 
every major river in the country. 

Results have been disappointing. Since 


1927, floods have taken more than 1,700} 


lives and caused 3.5 billion dollars in 
direct property losses. 

The strongest and most expensive part 
of the flood-control system, along the 
lower Mississippi, remains unsafe. It 


could be swept away by a combination } 


of one big flood on the Missouri, such as 
the flood that just passed through that 
river, and another flood on the Ohio 
occurring at the same time. Pouring 
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into the Mississippi together, such twin 
foods could wash out the entire levee 
network. 

Other weaknesses are found in present 
food control. River channels silt up fast- 
er than they can be dredged out. As 
the channel bottom rises, levees must be 
rebuilt, higher and higher. A_ single 
break in such levees can bring swift dis- 
aster. Detention reservoirs sometimes 
seem to prolong flood conditions with- 
out reducing the flood crest much, if any. 

What U.S. needs to remedy the 
situation, authorities now say, is a fourth 
river-control device—huge multipurpose 
storage lakes on the upper half of every 
big river and its tributaries. The country 
will continue to need larger and longer 
levees, and more of them than it now 
has, according to the engineers. But their 
new idea is to shift the emphasis from 
levees and reservoirs downstream, to 
dams and lakes upstream. 

Engineers tried this idea first on the 
Miami River in Ohio, following the Day- 
ton food of 1913 which took 400 lives. 
The idea succeeded there. TVA gave the 
concept its next big trial. It apparently 
is succeeding in taming the Tennessee 
River, too. 

Now, the trend is to extend the en- 
gineering principles of river-basin man- 





agement to every major river. This prom- 
ises to be an extremely costly venture for 
the taxpayer. 

TVA, once considered a giant develop- 
ment, has spent 900 million dollars in 18 
years. The entire cost of all U.S. river 
controls to date, including navigation im- 
provements and the great hydroelectric 
projects of the West, is estimated at 11 
billion dollars. By contrast, future river 
plans, if accepted, will cost the tax- 
pavers 63 billions more. The charts on 
these pages show at a glance the huge 
costs, past and future, required for river 
control. 

The floodproofing program, in more de- 
tail, looks like this: 

Managing floods. To handle floods 
when they come, the engineers want an- 
other 12 billion dollars’ worth of levees, 
floodwalls, reservoirs and the like. 

They propose to put the Missouri River 
in a strait jacket of levees and revet- 
ments from Sioux City, Ia., to St. Louis, 
Mo. ‘ 

New and higher dikes along the 
Kansas River are part of the plan. Blue- 
prints were drawn some time ago for 
stronger levees around Manhattan, Law- 
rence, Kansas City and other points just 
flooded out. But plans were not acted 
upon in time. 
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Along the Mississippi, from its head- 
waters to the Gulf of Mexico, levees 
will be strengthened and long additions 
made. Similar extra protection will go 
up along the 305 other major streams 
that cause disaster when they go ram- 
paging. 

Altogether, these additions probably 
would double the floodwalls and other 
protective structures now in place around 
U.S. cities and farms. The cost would 
be at least four times the amount spent 
so far, in inflated postwar dollars. De- 
spite the cost, this part of the future 
flood-control program is the part most 
likely to be approved by Congress. 
Levees are visible and reassuring to 
voters. 

Reducing floods. To prevent floods, 
or at least keep them from getting too 
big for levees to handle, engineers pro- 
pose to spend 51 billion dollars more on 
upstream dams and associated develop- 
ments. 

This sum will buy, among other things, 
57 major storage and power dams in the 
Ohio River basin; more than 100 sepa- 
rate power-irrigation projects, many of 
them with several big dams, in the 17 
westernmost States, and 18 dams and 
storage lakes in the Missouri River 
basin. 

About one tenth of the projects in- 
cluded, as measured by dollar cost, al- 
ready are under construction. Among 
those only in the planning stage are 
many ambitious but unauthorized proj- 
ects such as the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and power project. 

Of the total sum involved, it is esti- 
mated that about 4 billion dollars will go 
for waterways, including channel im- 
provements; 29 billion for electric-power 
plants and networks of lines; 10 billion 
for irrigation; 5 billion for watershed 
management, including reforestation ona 
grand scale. 

These details reveal the change in 
thinking about flood control. The new 
approach is to plan permanent river im- 
provements that will capture flood waters 
and make them work, rather than just 
draining them off as fast as possible. 

The new approach, however, re- 
quires vast sums of money. It includes 
grandiose projects that many engineers 
question. It brings up countless public- 
power and irrigation issues, which differ 
in every region. Some people contend that 
basin-wide planning can be effective only 
under independent authorities like TVA. 
But a Missouri Valley Authority and a 
Columbia Valley Authority have been 
successfully blocked so far. 

About all that seems sure at this time 
is that flood control is getting more com- 
plicated, more expensive and more of an 
urgent problem. A floodproof U.S. is far 
away. 
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White House 


White House, once a fairly 
quiet home for Presidents, is a 
2.6-million-dollar concern under 
Truman's system. 

Cost of the Presidency is up 
five times over Roosevelt. Hard- 
ing’s pay roll of 31 employes has 
mounted to 293 now. 

Reason: Truman doesn’t see it 
as a one-man job. He has the 
final say, but he sits as chairman 
of a board of specialists. 


A revolution in the methods of the 
Presidency is being worked by Harry 
S. Truman. From a one-man opera- 
tion, that job is being transformed 
into an institution of which the Presi- 
dent is just the central part. 

A glance at the budget for the White 
House, now before Congress, provides 
a clue to what is going on. The White 
House itself soon will be ready for oc- 
cupancy again after a rebuilding job 
costing more than 5 million dollars. Now, 
in the first year in which it is to come 
back into operation, the cost of running 
the Executive Mansion and finishing the 
remodeling is budgeted at $2,614,215. 

That is eight times as much as it cost 
to operate the White House some 30 
years ago in the Harding Administration. 
The figure comes to a tenth of the budget 
for the whole judiciary branch of the 
Government for this year. 

By a one-vote margin, the Senate re- 
cently discarded precedent and went on 
record for a cut of nearly $300,000 in 
Mr. Truman’s office funds. 

What stirred up some of the Senators 
was this: In 12 New Deal years under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, White House 
budgets had risen from $363,000 to 
$564,000. Then, under President Tru- 
man, these budgets skyrocketed from 
$538,000 in his first full year to $2,600,- 
000—a fivefold increase. 

That increase grows in part from pay 
increases voted by Congress, from pro- 
motions, from higher costs of supplies and 
equipment. But it also grows from an ap- 
plied revolution that has taken place in 
the concept of the Presidency. 

Presidents of the past have operated 
with small, personal staffs. Back in 1923, 
President Harding had 31 people on the 
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Costs: Up 5 Times 


Big Jump in Outlay Comes Under Truman 


office pay roll. The pay roll itself was 
only $81,000. And all the expenses of the 
White House, mansion and office togeth- 
er, were just $311,000. President Roose- 
velt’s last budget provided for a staff of 
53 and a pay roll of $256,000. Mr. Roose- 
velt had secretaries and aides. But he 
was pretty much a one-man show. He 
made his own decisions. 

Under Mr. Truman, the office force 
of 56 requested in his first budget has ex- 
panded to 293 employes proposed for this 
year. And the office pay roll has jumped 
from $240,000 to 1.7 million dollars. 
Items such as supplies boost the total 
budget for the White House office to al- 
most 1.9 million dollars. 

Housekeeping costs at the White 
House have shot up in recent years along 
with those of the business functions. 
But the real revolution is taking place 
on the business side. It is there that the 
new concepts of President Truman are 
showing up both in operating methods 
and on the budget books. 

Key aides of the President stand by 
constantly to “double in brass” as a team 
of speech writers. This is the staff that 
“ghosts” formal addresses and_ public 
statements. Liaison with Capitol Hill is 
in the hands of a former Congressman 
and one or two assistants. Personal con- 
tacts take the place of telephone calls 
from the presidential desk to the desks 
of Senate and House leaders. 

Other aides deal with minority groups 
and interests, keep tab on foreign affairs, 
or handle patronage matters on a sys- 
tematic, organized basis. Machinery is in 
operation to provide the links between 
top people in the White House and top 
officials in departments and agencies. 
Only the exceptional issue or problem is 
allowed to break though the outer layer 
of White House authorities and reach 
the President himself. . 

Many persons, in the Truman Adminis- 
tration, are able to speak with a meas- 
ure of authority in the name of the 
White House. At the top level of presi- 
dential aides having that authority are 
three secretaries. They draw salaries of 
$18,000 a year for handling press rela- 
tions, correspondence and appointments. 
Three administrative assistants—the men 
President Roosevelt believed should cher- 
ish a passion for anonymity—are just a 
step down the line at $15,000 a year. 
And there are other experts, on law, 
labor, foreign affairs, legislation. 

On the basis of figures alone, Mr. 


Truman appears to have increased his 
office staff five times and salaries seven 
times, in seven years. Actually, the fig 
ures are a bit misleading. They fail tp 
show how the White House, dow 
through the years, borrowed as many » 
three out of four of the office hands fron 
other Government agencies. 

Mr. Truman made a big change in 
1947. He switched nearly 150 borrowed 
employes from departmental pay rolls tp 
the White House pay roll. That brought 
no net increase in the number of Exec. 
tive Office workers. Yet it did boos! 
the White House budget to the point 
where it showed almost a fourfold.er 
pansion in staff and pay for a single year, 

Now, in the present fiscal year, the 
White House plans to use only 35 per 
sons on loan from outside departments 
Those departments will pay their salaries 
of $158,000. In addition, the Treasury is 








to pay $647,000 for the police force that far th 
guards the White House, and the Air Cover 
Force and Navy are to supply money to 4 8r¢ 
keep up the presidential airplane and 4 S@ 
yacht. If all these expenses were included) ly 1 
in the White House budget, the totd™ . Wa 
would sail past the 3.5-million mark. the h 

The housekeeping end of the Execu-7 do fo 
tive Mansion likewise grows more expen 9 COME 
sive. The remodeled White House isa th 
bigger one—a third bigger in floor space. § elect 
For the first time, it has a real basement, $145; 
two stories deep. There are 128 rooms it- condit 
stead of 82. Many of the 46 addition f $300; 
rooms are bedrooms and baths on the|] dry, § 
third floor. There is a $600,000 air-condi- — 


tioning system, more elevators, new and § 
secret protective devices, equipment fo § 
radio and television broadcasting. 4 

More rooms to clean, more equipment § 
to operate require more help. So the} 
budget includes funds for 10 extra em-§ 
ployes for the domestic staff. 

White House officials estimate that 
for a full year it will cost an addition 
$85,000 to run the renovated mansion. 
Electricity alone is to cost an exit 
$25,000, chiefly for air conditioning 
and elevators. 

The added expense for this yeal,| 
however, will be only $49,000. That i} 
because President and Mrs. Truman are | 
not expected to move back into thf 
White House before December. Thi 


they will occupy the made-over mansio 
for only 7 of the 12 months of the pres 


ent fiscal year. 


Even so, the current budget of $315: 


600 for maintenance and upkeep is 
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Another development using 





B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 












OIL HUNT 
UNDER WAY! 


\ 


ie geophysical cables on the truck 
are used to hunt for oil. Wires are 
connected to vibration detectors at reg- 
ular intervals. Charges are exploded un- 
derground and the results recorded on a 
seismograph instrument on the truck to 
determine the presence of oil. 


. These geophysical cables are Geon 
jacketed and if there ever were a use that 
’ fitted Geon’s many advantages, it is this 
one! The cable is reeled out through 
underbrush, swamps, under water, over 
rocks or desert sand and up and down 
mountain sides. Because it is hauled and 
dragged over all kinds of terrain, it must 
be tough and abrasion-resistant, ready 


for use over and over again. 


It must also be moisture and water 
proof and here again Geon comes through 
brilliantly. It must always be flexible, in 
ice-cold climates or tropical desert— 
another advantage of Geon polyvinyl 
materials. These cables must be brightly 
colored for coding and easy pickup in 
heavy brush. 

Geon takes any color well—and it 
“takes” all kinds of punishment. For 
Geon materials resist heat, cold, weather 
and wear—gas, oil and many chemicals. 
Geon’s many advantages make it ideal 
for scores of civilian and defense uses. 
Demand now exceeds supplies, but 





B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
does not make this cable. 
We supply only the raw materials 

for the insulation and jacketing. 










limited quantities are available for de- 
velopment work. For technical assist- 
ance, please write Department D-8, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyviny! materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





























MADRID. ee - LONDON. ee -PARIS. ee - TEHERAN. eee 





>> This is how U.S. is playing its role as No. 1 power, as it looks in Europe. 

Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, after a quick trip to Madrid, has the promise 
of Generalissimo Franco that U.S. can have naval and air bases in Spain. 

Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, in Paris prodding West Europe to defend itself, is 
also stockpiling these items: massive U.S. aid, bases in Spain, North Africa, 
Middle East, armed support of Turks, Greeks, Yugoslavs, eventually West Germans. 

Vice Admiral Charles T. Joy, in Kaesong, has been ordered to call off a war 
going on for a year, and prevent it from starting up again, if possible. 

W. Averell Harriman, in Teheran, arrived with this assignment: Get British 
and Iranians together, get the oil flowing again, keep Stalin out of Iran. 

Frank P. Graham, in Kashmir as United Nations mediator, has the equally 
difficult task of preventing an Indian-Pakistani war useful only to Stalin. 

















>> Here you have five prominent Americans--two admirals, a general and two 
diplomats--scattered over the face of the globe on special missions. They show 
the U.S. unusually busy abroad, trying to do these three things: stop existing 
wars, prevent new ones, build up world-wide defenses against World War III. 

People overseas now see U.S. taking its world responsibilities seriously. 
Qld European worry of a U.S. return to isolationism is just about dead. New 
worry is that internationalist U.S. may throw its weight around too much. 








>> For example: London and Paris object to U.S.-Spanish deal. Still..... 
Bases in Spain, for defense of Western Europe, are now a fairly Sure thing. 
U.S. aid to Spain--dollars now, arms later--can also be expected. 
Franco's reforms, talk of monarchy, probably mean relatively little. 
Propaganda blasts from Moscow, criticizing U.S. for dealing with Franco, 
reminding Europeans of Franco's record, are of course to be expected. Moscow's 
purpose will be to split Allies, add to political worries in London and Paris. 














>> Politics, as much as anything, accounts for British and French opposition 
to a U.S.-Spanish deal. In London, Prime Minister Attlee already has one Labor 
Party split on his hands. British Socialists have always opposed Franco. Attlee 
can't endorse U.S.-Spanish deal without risking an even wider party split. In 
Paris, Socialists and others oppose any French co-operation with Franco. With- 
out Socialists, coalition of center parties is impossible. As it is, even with- 
out Franco to fight over, France has trouble putting together a Government. 


>> U.S. allies, unable to swallow Franco, forget one or two others they have 
already swallowed. Marshal Tito, though a dictator and until lately on Stalin's 
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side, now gets Allied money and arms because he's against Stalin. Mao Tse-tung, 
though on Stalin's side as Communist dictator of China, gets British diplomatic 
recognition even while Chinese Communists kill British soldiers in Korea. 

In the case of China, London said U.S. should recognize Mao because he gov- 
erns China, never mind how. In the case of Spain, London says U.S. ought not to 
deal with Franco, even if he is against Stalin, because of the way he came to 
power. In both cases, U.S. and Britain agree to disagree, and let it go at that. 














>> In Teheran, something more than a British-Iranian argument over oil has 
caught the eye of Averell Harriman, President Truman's special emissary. 
British fade-out, loss of power throughout Middle East, is obvious. 
Soviet opportunity, if no big power is in Middle East, is equally obvious. 
U.S. problem is what to do about British fade-out, Soviet threat. 
Alongside these matters, oil and Anglo-Iranian relations are secondary. 











>> To show you how Britain has lost out in Middle East since 1945..... 

Greek, Turkish burden had to be shifted to U.S. in 1947. Britain could no 
longer shore them up against Russia. Israel, a new state, fought its way into 
existence with no British help. Israel now looks to U.S., not Britain. Arabs, 
failing to get British Support in war with Israel, are bitter toward London, too. 
Iran is in the process of kicking British capital and know-how out of the coun- 
try altogether. Egypt, in similar mood, is stopping and searching British ships, 
blockading the Suez Canal, threatening to deny bases to British forces. 

British power, once supreme in the area, now rests on 35,000 Britons under 
arms, a few ships and planes. Diplomats can't lean on armed power, as in past. 

So it's U.S. power--or else. Harriman's real job is to advise Washington 
how much U.S. power is needed, in what form, when and where, on what terms. 

If U.S. can't deliver, Stalin presumably will, sooner or later. 

Britain, in any case, won't be top dog, may be junior partner of U.S. 














>> Odds are rather heavily against Frank Graham in Kashmir. This disputed 
territory, sSuSpended between India and Pakistan for four years, is likely to stay 
that way a while longer. Premier Nehru of India refuses to mediate on U.N. 
terms, refuses to accept plebiscite in Kashmir unless his troops are in charge. 
As between U.S. and Communist China, Nehru is hot for mediation, tolerance, no 
shooting. When it comes to Kashmir, claimed by India, Nehru brings up troops at 
risk of war, denounces Pakistan, appears to want no mediation by anybody. 
Danger, actually, is of racial-religious riots between Hindus and Moslems. 
Large-scale war is unlikely. But religious war can kill as many, leaving both 
India and Pakistan easier prey for Communist pressure from Tibet, China, Russia. 











>> Soviet "peace" offensive is in high gear now. It's showing up--subject to 
change without notice--in Korea, Berlin, even Moscow. New _note is that hope of 
Soviet-American co-operation is allowed to reach Russians as well as Westerners. 
Real meaning, though, may not be as peaceful as the offensive seems. 

Moscow, for example, talks of improving East-West trade. It's an appealing 
idea to West Europe, which needs Stalin's grains, timber. But Stalin will want 
something in return, probably strategic products. Then U.S. might have to step 
in, deny aid to Russia's suppliers. Result: resentment in Europe at U.S. "med- 
dling," a chance for Russia to scream about "American imperialists." 
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Truman-Douglas Fuss . . . Two ‘Fair Dealers’ at Odds 
... lt Started in ‘48 Campaign... Promises to Affect ‘52 


When a President and a Senator of his 
own party tangle in a personal dispute, 
it’s always news. When a “Fair Deal” 
President picks a fight with a “Faix 
Deal” Senator, the news develops a 
good chance of becoming hot. 

President Truman does not care much 
for Senator Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois, 
and wants the world to know about it. 
To make sure the word would get 
around, Mr. Truman publicly challenged 
the Senator by ignoring his nominations 
for federal court appointments in his own 
State. There are few more studied in- 
sults in the etiquette of national politics. 
Mr. Truman was a Senator and he 
knows. 

The result is an open break between 
two prominent Democrats that may have 
its repercussions in the elections of 1952. 
By forcing a fight, Mr. Truman also is 
forcing a political showdown with an 
independent Senator who refuses to stay 
on the party reservation where votes 
and views are concerned. 

Mr. Douglas, a freshman in the Senate, 
has in a few years developed such a fol- 
lowing in the party that a recent poll 
of State chairmen revealed him as 
runner-up to Mr. Truman for ‘the 1952 
nomination. Mr. Truman does not like 
that either, although the nomination 
is neither sought nor wanted by Senator 
Douglas. 

This feud, as some—but not Senator 
Douglas—call it, has been developing for 
three years. The judgeship wrangle is 
only its latest manifestation. 

Feud’s beginning. Back in 1948, Mr. 
Douglas, then a candidate for the Sen- 
ate, committed the unforgivable sin. He 
urged that Mr. Truman withdraw from 
the presidential contest in favor of Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
That got him a place on the White House 
blacklist. 

Now, professing only the friendliest 
feelings for the President, Mr. Douglas 
is ready to support him, if he decides to 
xun. That support, however, might not 
be altogether wholehearted. Mr. Douglas 
probably still prefers Eisenhower, and the 
General would be his first choice if the 
President steps aside. 

But, if neither the President nor the 
General should run, there undoubtedly 
would be some demand for a Douglas 
nomination. Even if Mr. Douglas wanted 
the job, however, Mr. Truman would be 
in a position to block him, so great is a 
President’s power in his party. And, the 
President’s political grudges do not die 
easily. 
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This particular grudge is an accumula- 
tion of numerous things. _ F 

Maverick. Mr. Truman likes a Demo- 
cratic Senator who will stay put, who will 
follow party leadership. His own political 
upbringing by the Kansas City machine 
has conditioned him to that attitude. Mr. 
Douglas has voted with the Administra- 
tion 80 per cent of his time in the Senate, 
but he says a Senator should not be an 
“automaton, who unquestioningly votes 
the party line. 





As a result of his independence and 
forthrightness, Senator Douglas has of. 
fended the President repeatedly. 

Offenses. The Senator is an insistent 
appropriation cutter. In the minds of 
some, White House programs have identi- 
fied liberalism with big spending. But 
Mr. Douglas says that “to be a liberal 
one does not have to be a wastrel.” 

As an economist, Senator Douglas in- 
vestigated Treasury insistence on support 
for high Government-bond prices, which 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR PAUL DOUGLAS OF ILLINOIS 
. . no welcome mat at the White House 


Douglas, a burly, gentle giant of a 
man, worriedly searches his Quaker 
conscience before and after every de- 
cision. He is a liberal who welcomes the 
welfare state, if its projects can be kept 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. He is an out- 
standing economist and for years was 
professor of industrial relations at the 
University of Chicago. 

The Senator also is an_ intellectual. 
All issues interest him, and his restless 
mind usually produces fresh ideas as the 
issues arise. He prepares himself thor- 
oughly for all discussions. In debate, he 
is courteous, fluent and persuasive. A 
man of great frankness, he likes to make 
his position known on all questions. 





the Federal Reserve Board regarded as 
inflationary. White House backing for the 
Treasury drew sharp Criticism from him 
in speeches to the Senate. 

He is a convinced internationalist, but 
has differed with the Administration on 
some details of foreign policy. Not long 
ago, the Senator wrote to Secretary of 
Defense George C. Marshall objecting 
to a Korean settlement at the 38th par- 
allel. The line could not be defended, he 
held, adding that such a_ setilement 
would be turned into a “great propa 
ganda victory” by the Communists. 

In addition, Senator Douglas had the 
boldness to suggest that Secretary of 
State Dean G. Acheson resign for the 
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STOP profit-eating weighing losses... 
speed and simplify your weighing opera- 
tions ... minimize the chance for human 
error. Those are the important cost-ad- 
vantages you get with Fairbanks-Morse 
Dial Scales and the unique Direct Read- 
ing principle. 

Weights are read right at the point of 
the indicator... instantly without mental 
calculations. Scale chart capacity can 
be increased as much as 5 times without 
increasing basic chart graduations 
...an exclusive Fairbanks-Morse advan- 
tage made possible by the Direct Reading 
Principle. With ordinary scales, the weigh 
man must mentally add to indicated 
weight... materially increasing the 
chance for error... substantially delay- 
ing operations. Fairbanks-Morse Direct 
Reading Dials provide the easy, fast, ac- 
curate way to weigh! 

Your Fairbanks-Morse weighing expert 
will be happy to give you the complete 
story on this or any of the other lastingly 
accurate Fairbanks-Morse Scales. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South’ 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


fé Be. 
bum 
CY FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 








a name worth remembering 


SCALES + PUMPS + ELECTRIC MOTORS - GENERATORS 
LIGHT PLANTS + DIESEL, DUAL FUEL AND GASOLINE 


ENGINES +« DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES »- MAGNETOS 


Fairbanks-Morse Direct Reading 
Cabinet Dials can be equipped 
with Printomatic Recorders where 
accurate, printed records of 
weights are desired. 
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sake of national unity. This, of course, 
is a sore subject with President Truman, 

The Senator also was a leading figure 
in the investigation of irregularities jn 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
an inquiry which forced the President 
to shake up that agency. The hearings 
reached right into the White House and 
named a presidential aide, Donald Daw- 
son as having exerted influence in the 
granting of RFC loans. 

And, just now, Senator Douglas is con- 
ducting an investigation of ethics and 
morals in the Government. This may give 
expression to a widespread feeling that 
things are not always just on the level in 
Washington. The hearings surely will be 
of no help to the Administration. 

Judgeships. So, all in all, there hardly 
has been a welcome mat on the White 
House. doorstep for Paul Douglas. Never- 
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Burck in Chicago Sun-Times 


“WHO THREW THE OVERALLS!!!’ 





theless, in an effort to remove some of 
the frictions, he visited the President not 


‘ long ago. The Senator assured the Presi- 


dent of his friendship and made it plain 
he had no designs on Mr. Truman’s job. 

But Mr. Douglas was principally con- 
cerned about three federal bench vacan- 
cies in Chicago. Soon after the Douglas 
visit, Mr. Truman nominated men for 
the jobs, two of whom Mr. Douglas had 
not endorsed. All three had the support 
of former Senator Scott Lucas, of Illi- 
nois, who was defeated last year. 

The Senate traditionally has held 
that under the Constitution the Presi- 
dent, in advance of such appointments, 
must consult and listen to the Senators 
of his party, if any, from the State in- 
volved. Senators, in fact, are very touchy 
on this point. Mr. Douglas immediately 
asked the Chicago and Cook County bar 
associations to poll their members as to 
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the relative qualifications of Mr. Tru- 
man’s appointees and men Douglas had 
recommended. 

It was assured that Mr. Douglas’s 
men would be sustained in this poll. The 
Senator then is expected to oppose con- 
frmation of the Truman appointees. All 
indications are that he will win. If so, 
it will be a humiliating defeat for the 
President and can only widen the breach 
between Mr. Truman and the Senator. 

Midwestern Yankee. The man who 
has caused all this commotion, now 59, 
was born in Massachusetts and reared in 
Maine. He graduated with high honors 
from Bowdoin College in 1913 and went 
on to a Ph. D. in economics at Columbia, 
with some incidental study at Harvard. 
For a while he taught in several Western 
schools and then in 1920 settled down at 
the University of Chicago. 

From 1939 to 1942, Mr. Douglas 
served on the Chicago Board of Alder- 
men, a minority member constantly urg- 
ing reforms. He sought the Democratic 
senatorial nomination in 1942, ran well 
down-state but was beaten by the or- 
ganization in Chicago. Then he did a 
very unusual thing. 

At the age of 50, the head of a family, 
and a Quaker, Mr. Douglas enlisted in 
the Marine Corps and underwent basic 
training with the younger men at Parris 
Island. He saw action in the Pacific, at 
Okinawa and Peleliu. A Japanese ma- 
chine-gun bullet left him with a crippled 
left arm. He was decorated for bravery 
and emerged from the war a lieutenant 
colonel. (While he was gone, Mrs. Doug- 
las won a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, served one term and then was 
defeated for re-election. ) 

By 1948, Mr. Douglas was ready for 
the political wars again, this time with 
the organization behind him. He carried 
Illinois by more than 400,000 votes, 
while, simultaneously, President Truman 
took the State by a bare 33,000. The dis- 
crepancy did not go unnoticed at the 
White House. 

Worrier. Mr. Douglas says he does 
not want the Presidency because he is a 
worrier. He worries before, during and 
after every important decision. A short 
period in the White House, he fears, 
would finish him. The Senator’s friends 
believe him, although President Truman 
may be skeptical. 

Mr. Douglas’s plan is to serve out his 
Senate term and then, in 1954, retire. 
Meanwhile this conspicuous series of 
frictions between two men who are 80 
per cent together promises to run on. 
As for feuds: 

‘Tm not in a feud with anyone,” 
Mr. Douglas says. “The President may 


‘consider that he is in a feud with me. 


But I'm not feuding. On the contrary, 
I like him.” 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 


Special Report 


BUSINESS IS GOOD FOR LONG PULL 


Plenty of Money and Enough Goods to Buy 


Worried about a general busi- 
ness slump? Forget it. The signs 
point to prosperity, whatever 
happens finally in Korea. 
Figures indicate the present 
“slow period’ is temporary. 
They promise new highs in pro- 
duction and trade by early 1952. TE TTT 
Outlook varies in different “TTA TETTTTT 
lines. But total spending is to go 
on up. It means a market for al- 
most everything available. 


Good business appears to be as- 
sured for at least 12 to 18 months 
ahead. This is to be true in the face of 
the maximum cut to be expected in 
rearmament following any armistice 
in Korea. 

A lull in business activity at this time 
is giving concern to many merchants, 
and is raising questions for many in- 
dustries. There is widespread price cut- 
ting. Inventories, in a good many lines, 
appear mountainous. Here and there lay- 
offs are occurring. The “feel” in this 
quarter of the year seems distinctly 
soft. 

The slowing now evident in many lines 
of business, though, is going to be tempo- 
rary. Trends in activity, by this year’s 
fourth quarter, will be turning up. For 
the first half of 1952, all of the prospects 
are that new highs will be appearing—in 
production, trade volume and _ activity 
generally. 

A rising flow of dollars from Govern- 
ment is to underwrite this activity. Gov- 
ernment spending, on the most conserva- 
tive probable basis, will offset any fore- 
seeable decline in spending by individuals 
or by industry. The result is to be a ris- 
ing and, in 1952, a record level of total 
spending--the so-called gross national 
product. 

The chart on this page gives you an 
idea of what to expect. It assumes the 
maximum suggested cuts below the 
planned rate of defense spending. 

Total spending, on that basis, is 
likely to rise from an annual rate of 316.2 
billions now to a slightly higher level late 
in 1951 and then jump to an average of 
$30.5 billions in the first half of 1952. 


Chances are that total spending then 
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benefit. 


These men gee TVE Inside Story 


When you buy a fine television re- 
ceiver, correct installation and main- 
tenance are as important as the set. For 
service technicians, RCA has developed 
the only training program of its kind— 
a factory program. 

During their studies, these men learn 
the basic facts of modern, all-electronic 
TV... how it reached its present perfection 
by research at RCA Laboratories... how to 
build a television receiver... how to select 
and install the right antenna for your home 


...all the complexities of kinescopes, elec- 
tron guns, tubes, television cameras and 
transmitters. 

When their studies are complete, they have 
a grasp of television’s inside story that assures 
you the most perfect installation and main- 
tenance possible—under your RCA Victor 
Factory-Service Contract. 


* * * 


See the latest wonders of radio, television, and elec- 
tronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th Street, 
N.Y. Admission is free. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 





Get all the performance that’s built into 
your new RCA Victor home television 
receiver through an RCA Victor Factory- 
Service Contract, 


RADIO CORPORATION of AM ERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevision 


RCA Service technicians, dur- 
ing their unique training pro- 
gram, live and breathe the 
subject of television—for your 




























The nation 
produces more 
/ every year... | 





In the oil fields, as in the factories, Twin 
Disc is known by the companies it keeps. 
For Twin Disc, the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of industrial clutches . . . and the 
pioneer in industrial fluid drives . . . is 
looked to by more manufacturers and 
more equipment operators for the RIGHT 
harness for productive horsepower than 
any other company. This experience is 
ready to help you in your efforts to in- 
crease America’s productive power—by 
more efficiently applying horsepower. 


«-.and Twin Disc applies | 
the production-power | 
















* This is a Twin Disc 
Three-Stage Hy- 
draulic Torque 
Converter... an 
industrial fluid 
— drive which an- 
swers a demand 
for more produc- 
tive effort by mul- 
tiplying the work- 
ing torque of an 
engine by as much 
as five times. 





Twila {Disc 


CLUTCHES ane AoRAuUIC ORIVES 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wis 
HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Ill. | 
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will tend to stabilize around that level 
for a time. 

Individual spending on goods and 
services is to hold at an annual rate of 
about 200 billion dollars for a few 
months. An upturn, then, in the final 
quarter of this year is likely to boost it 
to a 209-billion rate in the first half of 


1952. Retail sales, lagging while people - 


paid off debts and saved money, will 
turn upward. 

Investment spending by individuals 
and industry is to decline, despite record 
expenditures by business on new plant 
and equipment. If Government entorces 
real cuts in home building and in non- 
defense-business building, private in- 
vestment probably will decline from a 
55.9-billion rate now to about 45.5 
billions in the first half of 1952. 

What those two trends show for the 
next year is that a rise in consumer 
spending will just about offset a drop in 
investment spending. 

Government spending, though, is to 
rise rapidly as deliveries of military 
goods pick up more momentum. Spend- 
ing by governments, including State and 
local, areaiy has jumped 50 per cent to 
a 61.2-billion rate since shooting started 
in Korea. That rate is likely to rise to 
67.3 billions for the second half of 1951, 
then jump to more than 76 billions for 
the first half of 1952. 

This rising flow of Government dol- 
lars means far higher demands on busi- 
ness for goods and services. Hard goods 
—the war tools that take metals—will be 
bought in rapidly growing volume. 

Those figures add up to a new record 
for total spending—the gross national 
product. They mean a return to a more 
normal relation between spending and 
saving. Retailers and wholesalers will be 
able to work down inventories. Industry 
will have to produce more to fill demands. 

Effects of the rise in spending, 
though, will differ widely. 

Appliance dealers, for example, will 
begin to fare better after a few more 
months. Rising incomes can boost the de- 
mand for television sets, refrigerators, 
toasters even without any easing of Gov- 
ernment credit rules. 

Automobile dealers, too, face an 
easier time of selling by the end of the 
year. By mid-1952, supplies of steel may 
set the limits for auto dealers. 

Clothing-store owners probably are 
over the hump already. Sales of apparel, 
other nondurable goods are counted on 
to rise rather steadily during the last half 
of 1951. Inventories, already trimmed 
considerably in many lines, will need to 
be replenished at more normal rates. 
That means a pickup for clothing manu- 
facturefs and textile mills. 

Jewelers, others who sell or produce 
luxury products for civilians can look for- 








HELP 


YOURSELF 
TO 


CLEANLINESS 


Often, it’s the little things that 
make a happy and efficient office. 
Fresh, clean cotton towels are one of 
those things. The consideration you 
show in providing individual cotton 
towels for your employees is repaid 
many times by better work, increased 
production, and higher morale. 

Consult your directory for local 
linen and towel service companies 
that offer towels, washable uniforms, 
table linens, and other supplies on a 


low-cost rental basis. 


LINEN SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


and RATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
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ward to an end to their doldrums, as 
rising incomes spur people to go out and 
buy the things they want. 

Furniture. dealers and producers, too, 
can count on enjoying the full benefit of 
arising marriage rate. Higher incomes are 
to allow couples setting up new house- 
holds to buy furniture and furnishings, 
and encourage older families to replace 
worn-out furniture. 

Food sellers and processors are to 
have more food to sell and, before many 
months, a rising demand for their prod- 
ucts. Later on, by mid-1952, cutbacks in 
supplies of consumer products made of 
metal will turn consumer incomes into 
the food market. 

Farmers are likely to find the prices of 
their products still on the downtrend 
for some months, probably into 1952. 
Bumper crops to be harvested this vear, 
though, will keep net farm income on 
a relatively high level, one of the highest 
in history. 

Tractor makers, fertilizer producers, 
others who sell to the farmer can count 
on a big demand for their products. 
With farm incomes around record levels 
and farm production goals to be raised 
again, farmers will buy heavily of ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, other things they need 
to raise crops. 

Building contractors are to fare much 
better this year than anybody predicted 
they would. Housing starts, boosted by 
new public housing, are far above levels 
sought by Government. Industry con- 
struction is on a record scale, and rising. 
Any future cutbacks in housing still will 
leave contractors with a vast volume of 
business. 

Service-shop proprietors—barbers, 
dry cleaners, others—also can expect an 
upturn in business by late 1951. 

Wage earners are to find their in- 
comes rising and jobs more plentiful as 
1951 wears on. Taxes, later on, will take 
more out of pay checks, but there still 
will be more to spend. 

Stockholders, already enjoying record 
or near-record incomes, are not to find 
their lot improving much. Corporation 
earnings are likely to hold at high levels, 
but higher taxes are to limit benefits to 
shareholders. 

Landlords, however, are to get some 
more relief in new legislation. 

Pensioners, others on fixed incomes 
are to find their incomes have stopped 
shrinking in terms of what those incomes 
will buy. Prices at retail are likely to 
hold steady or decline a bit, for a time. 
And any upturns that come later will be 
moderate. 

All in all, business is to go sailing along, 
truce or no truce. Government spending, 
set on a sharply rising course, still fixes 
the trend. And that trend, over the long 
tun, is upward. 
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\ There's 
azy leisure” 
in EAGLE 


vacation Travel 


Enjoy living room luxury aboard Mo-Pac’s 
‘streamlined EAGLES. Smartly appointed coaches 
and Pulimans. Convenient, time-saving schedules. 








* The TEXAS EAGLE overnight be- * The COLORADO EAGLE between 
tween St. Louis, Memphis and the St. Louis, Kansas City, Wichita 
principal cities of Texas. Through and Colorado. Planetarium-dome 
sleeping cars between New York, coaches between St. Louis and 
Washington and Texas. Denver daily. 


& The VALLEY EAGLE between House 
ton, Corpus Christi and the Rio 
Grande Valley. 


%& The MISSOURI RIVER EAGLE be- 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Lincoln, Omaha. 








Premium Speed, Convenience and 
Comfort at No Extra Fare 


1851 
i : R. J. MCDERMOTT 
A CENTURY. “. General Passenger Traffic Manager 
a 1601 Missouri Pacific Building 
~ OF SERVICE ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Business activity is at its lowest ebb of 
this year, despite the growth of defense 
production. 

Factory output, at 230 on the weekly in- 
dicator below, is down from 233 in 
May and June and is lower than the 
average of any month since December. 

New claims for unemployment com- 
pensation have bulged in the first two 
weeks of July and are running above a 
year ago. Plant-wide vacations, longer 
and more widespread than a year ago, 
are causing many new workers to go 
without pay. 

Layoffs as long ago as May had begun to 
rise in textile, apparel, television, fur- 
niture and auto industries, accom- 
panied by falling employment. 

A mild slump is taking place in some 
textile and apparel lines. Faced with a 
sharp drop in orders received from 
their customers, manufacturers are cut- 
ting output more sharply than usual for 
this time of year in order to keep their 
inventories from piling ‘up. 

Bank loans made to defense contractors 
and for expansion of capacity in vital 
industries are rising at the same time 
that loans to less essential industries 
for inventory and working capital are 
shrinking. 

Retail trade is failing to improve. On 
the surface, it seems to grow worse 
as stores compare current sales with 
those of July, 1950, the first month of 
scare buying after start of the Korean 
war. Department-store sales fell 10 
per cent below a year ago in the week 
ended July 14. 

Independent retailers reported June 
sales 3 per cent below a year ago. 
Sales of auto dealers dropped 15 per 
cent below last year. Sales of building 
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materials were 7 per cent below a 
year ago; furniture sales, 4. 
Inventories of consumer goods are not 


being worked off quickly, despite. 


price cutting. Department storés found 
their stocks of television sets, appli- 
ances, furniture, rugs and clothing 
early in July at least as burdensome 
as a month earlier. Television-set man- 
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ufacturers, as the top chart shows, have 
been hard hit by a slump in orders 
from distributors. Their own inventory 
has grown to a record high. To check 
its rise, producers have cut their out- 
put severely. 

Savings of the public are piling up as in- 
comes grow and spending lags. Net 
inflow of dollars into savings and loan 
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b 
associations set a new record in June, 
Time deposits at weekly reporting” 
banks, no higher on May 23 than on 
January 1, rose a quarter of a billion” 
dollars in the seven weeks following - 
May 23. 

Prices continue to soften. Cotton fell to” 
38.3 cents per pound on July 18, down ~ 
6 cents from July 6. Cottonseed oil | 
and print cloth have followed it down, ~ 
Average wholesale prices for all com- 
modities have fallen for seven straight 
weeks and are down 2 per cent since HO 
June 1. Manufacturers recently have a : 
cut prices on rugs, men’s suits and ie 
shirts, TV sets, auto batteries and sta 
other goods. ché 
Bottlenecks to production of metals and om 
metal products, meanwhile, are caus- Ste 
ing production of military goods and tur 
expansion of industrial capacity to be 








stretched out over a longer period 
than would otherwise be necessary, 
Machine-tool shortages, for example, 
are slowing output of military goods, 

Metal supplies, after allotments for 
military orders, are not large enough 
to satisfy all current requirements for 
industrial expansion while at the same— 
time keeping output of autos, appli- 
ances and other metal products for 
civilians at a fairly high rate. The Gov- 
ernment, therefore, has denied some 
steel sought for vital expansion pro 
grams in the third quarter. 


a longer period is reducing each’ 
year’s drain on supplies of labor and 
scarce materials, while allowing more” 
time for output of food, clothing and 
other soft goods to rise. As a result, an 
early revival of inflation is not in 
sight at this time. 
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Boeing Airplane Company Photo 


HOW COLD CAN IT GET? That’s a mighty im- 
have portant question, when it comes to steel that 
? must be used where it is exposed to sub-zero 
and temperatures. The critical aircraft part, for in- 
and stance, being tested in this low-temperature 
chamber by “‘men from Mars,’”’ must operate 
dependably, no matter how cold it gets thou- 


5 and sands of feet above the earth. United States “tie si ee ee hme, 
aus- Steel makes special alloy steels for low tempera- — ciate 2 i 

and ture applications of all kinds. Prenat aie 
oi hc Only STEEL 

riod eS 3 “BUILDING COLLAPSING! HURRY!” A few 
sary. a months ago, U.S. Steel Supply Company in 


nple, St. Paul, Minnesota, got a hurry-up order for 


ods. ; 12 60-foot steel beams. . . to be used to tie a 
for” collapsing building together. With a police 
; escort, the beams were rushed to the scene, 


ough and the tottering building braced with steel so 
s for | that it was no longer a hazard to passers- 


- 8 
same | 0 bs SO well by. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 
ppli- ase 


for 7 
Ov- 
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pro- 


moe : ; . and this trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMBING THE EASY WAY. If you 

want to get to the top of 3000-foot Cannon 

Mountain in New Hampshire, and enjoy the 

magnificent White Mountain view from its 

summit, the easy way is to ride the aerial 

tramway. You’ll swing gently in the observa- : 

tion car, high above the trees, carried up the ao 

slope on strong cables of U-S‘S Tiger BRAND best - FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 
In 1950, the American steel industry shipped approximately 


Wire Rope (made by U.S. Steel) ' 
pe (made by US. 5 k : 71.5 million tons of steel to consumers, only 3% less than 
: was used for direct war purposes during all of World War Il. 


THE TIE THAT BINDS IS STEEL.. These packages of rations, stockpiled at a Korean 


base, are tied for safe shipment with Gerrard Round Steel Strapping, made by Ne Listen to... NBC Symphony Orchestra presented every 
Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broad- 


U.S. Steel. This is just one of thousands of purposes for which steel is needed, in aaae ite § satelite Cracaald 
ae sai P “1: . . hate casting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your news- 
these days of mobilization, both for military and essential peacetime uses. caper tee tae Gul tales 


UNITED STATES STEEL Uji Butte Bee 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY © AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION © COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY @ CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. © NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY e OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY © TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY @ UNION SUPPLY COMPANY @ UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY © VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 











Hertz has become a good 
At home or away, it’s handy 
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NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, 
licenses are being granted to respon- 
sible local interests to operate as part 
of the Hertz system. For complete in- 
formation write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System, Inc., Dept. 771, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 





“right arm” 


car as private as your own. 
much more than a handy, time-saving convenience—they’ve found 
it absolutely essential to accomplish what they must in limited time— 
for business—and for personal uses. Try Hertz yourself—rent day or 

night for any length of time. Low rates include gas, oil and proper 

insurance. And, remember, Hertz is the world’s largest, finest car 

rental system— you'll find courteous, dependable Hertz service in 

more than 460 cities throughout the nation. 








for businessmen everywhere. 
to have readily available a fine new 
Many men have found Hertz service 
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For personal transportation.. quick, easy, low-cost... 


CM ow Kerty. 


A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE...At the Hertz 
station in Monterey, Calif., 400 Freemont, the 
weekday rate is $4.00 per 10 hours plus 8c 
per mile, including gas, oil and insurance. Thus, 
the total cost for a 30 mile trip is only $6.40 
regardless of how many ride. Rates lower by 
the week. 


RENT FROM HERTZ EASY AS A.B.C....A 
Go to a Hertz station. B. Show your driver's 
license and identify yourself. C. Step into the 
car and go! 


PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE ... You drive a new 
Chevrolet or other fine car in splendid condi- 
tion and as private as your own. Rent day or 
night, for an hour, a day, a week, or as long 
as you wish, 


RESERVATIONS... To be sure of a car when 
you need it, make a reservation in advance 
by calling your local Hertz station. They will 
reserve a car for use locally .. . or at the Hertz 
station in your destination city. If you prefer 
—and you have the correct station name and 


address—write, wire or phone your reserva- 
tion direct to your destination city. If there is 
no Hertz station in your home town, reques’ 
your Hertz reservation through the Hertz Rail- 
Auto or Plane-Auto Travel Plan at the railroad 
or airline reservation office or your travel 
agency. Insist on Hertz service. 


INSURANCE PROTECTION... You are al- 
ways sure that you are properly insured when 
you rent a car from a Hertz station. 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ... Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self service is available in over 450 cities 
and resort areas throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Cuba, Mexico and 
Hawaii. For complete information call your 
local Hertz station listed under “H"—"Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self,” in the telephone book, or write 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 771, 218 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
TRUCKS... Hertz is also the world’s largest 
truck leasing and rental organization. Trucks 
are available at most Hertz stations for daily 
and weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 


Look in your telephone directory under “H”’ for your local Hertz station 


YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR FROM HERTZ As Easy As (A) g 
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DRIVE FOR WHITE-COLLAR UNIONS 


Cabinet Member Tells Workers to Organize 


White-collar workers get this 
advice from Labor Secretary To- 
bin: Join a union if you want to 
get better wages. 

Unions, having trouble sign- 
ing new members, welcome the 
plug. But to employers it means 
Government bias in favor of 
unions. 

Mr. Tobin‘s words may come 
back to haunt him the next time 
he goes before Congress to ask 
more powers for his Department. 


Office workers, store clerks—all 
white-collar workers—now are under 
strong urging from the Government to 
join unions. As a result, employers are 
renewing their complaints that the 
Truman Administration is more inter- 
ested in the welfare of union workers 
than of nonunion workers. 

What arouses employers at this time is 
a speech by Secretary of Labor Maurice 
J. Tobin going all-out for unionism. In 
that speech, before a union of retail 
clerks, Mr. Tobin said that the 13 mil- 
lion unorganized white-collar workers 
need unions in order to get higher pay. 

“Let me explain what I mean,” the 
Secretary said. “The average weekly 
earnings of production workers in indus- 
try have gone up 170 per cent since 
1939. The average weekly earnings of 
clerical and professional workers have 
gone up only 92 per cent. 


“ . = 
The average factory worker, in March’ 


of this year, was making $64.33 a week, 
or $1.57 an hour. The average worker in 
your own field, retail trade, was making 
$48.95, or $1.24 an hour. A part of the 
superior wage position of the factory 
worker, I am convinced, is due to the 
strength of his labor unions.” 

Continuing in his praise of unions, the 
Labor Secretary showed no sympathy 
for white-collar workers who take a 
snobbish” attitude toward unions. 

“The trade-union movement” he said, 
has been one of the most constructive 
forces in the history of the United States. 
If there’s any man too good to be asso- 
ciated with it I’d like to know who he is. 
_ “It's a privilege to belong to an Amer- 
ican trade-union. It’s an honor to belong 
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to one. And any worker, no matter what 
color his collar is, can join one with 
pride.” 

Mr. Tobin is likely to find that em- 
ployers and some members of Congress 
will not soon forget this prounion speech. 
In the past, when he has been accused 
in Congress of taking the union line, the 
Labor Secretary has denied that his De- 
partment plays favorites. A couple of 
years ago, Mr. Tobin publicly denied that 
the Labor Department was the “prej- 
udiced mouthpiece” of unions, and said 


MAURICE TOBIN AND AFL’S WILLIAM GREEN 


and independent unions altogether can 
muster only about 2 million members of 
the 15 million white-collar workers in the 
U.S. Attempts to organize these people 
have fallen far short of organizing drives 
among factory workers. 

The box score of union efforts in 
the white-collar fields shows a big un- 
tapped source of members. 

Store clerks are largely unorganized. 
The Retail Clerks International Associ- 
ation, AFL, claims a membership of 
about 250,000, a gain of 20 per cent 
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. .. the Secretary was a welcome ally 


that the Department always functions “as 
a national agency serving all the people.” 

Anti-Administration members of Con- 
gress, in charging that the Department of 
Labor is dominated by organized labor, 
usually cite the duties of the Depart- 
ment, as set forth by law: “to foster, pro- 
mote and develop the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States, to improve 
their working conditions and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment.” These Congressmen point out that 
the law does not single out organized 
labor for special treatment. 

Whatever the effect of the Tobin 
speech in Congress, President William 
Green of AFL and President Philip Mur- 
ray of CIO are welcoming the Govern- 
ment’s backing of white-collar unions. 

The white-collar field has never been 
easy for the unions to crack. AFL, CIO 


in four years. The CIO reports that its 
Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Union has about 85,000 members. The 
CIO recently set up an organizing com- 
mittee for department-store workers, but 
this is just getting under way. An inde- 
pendent union, the Distributive, Proc- 
essing & Office Workers Union, is 
reported to have about 75,000 members 
in New York department stores and 
warehouses. 

This would account for about 400,000 
of the workers in the retail and whole- 
sale trade field, which employs more 
than 9 million persons in all. The total 
includes some who are outside the white- 
collar field, such as truck drivers, but 
it is evident that millions of store clerks 
remain outside unions. 

Office employes also offer a big field 
for union organizers. Out of about 6 
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...with Slick Airfreght. ' 


Because Slick carries no passengers, mail or 
express, your airfreight shipment receives 

Top Priority all the way. 

Slick’s nation-wide service includes all major U. S. cities= 
and principal overseas cities by arrangement with 
international airlines. One airbill, one-management 
responsibility all the way. 

To save hours and dollars, call your nearest Slick 
representative for pick-up and delivery service. 











airways inc. 
Scheduled Certificated Airfreight Carrier 

3000 NORTH CLYBOURN ~- BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
WRITE DEPT. 103 FOR BOOKLET DESCRIBING SLICK’S NEW DC-6A SERVICE 








Which appeals to you MOST? 


Even if your answer is ‘All three,” 
there’s a long string of facts to prove that 
you stand to gain in all three directions 
with the ‘‘production-minded” Multipress. 
In less than seven years, six thousand Multi- 
presses have been put to work on an as- 
tounding variety of production-line jobs. 
Results are consistently surprising; often 
hard to believe if it weren’t for the users’ 
own records in black and white. The plain 
fact is that many of the best production 
men just haven’t been able to catch up with 
advances Multipress has made in. adding 
speed, precision, safety, trigger-quick con- 
trol and versatility to the unbeatable 
smoothness of oil-hydraulic power. 


MUL TIPRESS” 


COST- CUTTING FACTS for your 
PRODUCTION MEN 


Your production men will want 
the bulletin, ‘‘Multipress—and 
how YOU can use it.” Let us send 
you a free copy. Have your secree 
tary request it today. 
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million stenographers, clerks and other 
office workers, probably fewer than 450. 
000 are union members. The AFL Office 
Employes’ International Union reports 
that it has 40,000 members. The CIO has 
some local unions of office employes, 
but it expelled a left-wing office work. 
ers’ union several years ago and has 
never started a new national outfit. Clerks 
on the railroads, on the other hand, are 
solidly organized in the AFL Railway 
Clerks, which reports it has 350,000 
members. 

Government workers include several 
million white-collar employes, most of 
whom are not union members. AFL, in- 
dependent and CIO unions in the field 
report memberships of several hundred 
thousand, in all. 

Professional employes also are not 
highly organized, except in a few lines 


—Castens 


RETAIL CLERK 
. unions were beckoning 


of work, such as entertainment fields. 
Many craft unions and a few industrial 
organizations exist in these areas. 

Telephone workers are organizing 
faster than many of the other white- 
collar groups. CIO Communications 
Workers, with a reported membership of 
240,000, includes repairmen and others 
outside the salaried field. 

Secretary Tobin’s own estimate is that 
13 million white-collar workers are not 
members of unions. AFL and CIO lead- 
ers from time to time announce that 
special drives are being started to bring 
these workers into the fold, but they ad- 
mit they have trouble convincing them 
that it pays to join. The labor leaders are 
glad to get Secretary Tobin’s help as an 
organizer, although they are not so sure 
that recruiting will be speeded up very 
much. 
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Floor Asked 
For Yearly Pay 


Employers, more and more, can expect 
to be under pressure from unions to guar- 
antee their workers a fixed annual income. 

Latest move in this direction is by CIO 
Packinghouse Workers. A guarantee of 
$3,000 a year to common laborers is 
asked. Workers in other brackets would 
be guaranteed higher incomes, not yet 
specified by the union. 

An unskilled employe now is paid 
$1.35 an hour in most packing plants, al- 
though the rate goes up to $1.49 in one 
city and down to $1.20 in another. 

At $1.35, a laborer would receive $2,- 
808 a year if he were kept on the job for 
the full year, on a 40-hour week. The 
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PACKINGHOUSE WORKER 
... at least $3,000 a year? 


CIO now proposes that he be assured at 
least $3,000 a year. It also wants over- 
time pay for any work done after 8 hours 
a day or 40 hours a week, in busy seasons. 

Prospects for adoption of the union 
plan at the present time appear doubtful, 
but the unions contend that, if one com- 
pany in the industry can pay an annual 
wage, the others can too. A yearly-wage 
plan is in effect in one plant of George 
A. Hormel & Co. 

Other industries also are facing de- 
mands of this sort. The CIO Auto Work- 
ers have served notice that it soon will 
ask auto companies to join with the union 
in a study of the annual wage. The union 
hopes to push this demand when its con- 
tracts open up in 1955. Industry in gen- 
eral, however, is strongly opposed to a 
Suaranteed annual wage and is likely to 
fight hard against the proposals. 
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3000000 Srudstrant 


IN YOUR FUTURE 


HESE are the largest and most completely equipped labo- 

ratories in the world devoted exclusively to research on 
portland cement and concrete. They are dedicated to produc- 
ing scientific data, new engineering procedures and practical 
information for cement users in the U. S. and Canada. 


Inside these buildings scientists can conduct experiments 
under conditions colder than the Arctic, hotter than the 
Equator, drier than the Sahara, wetter than the Amazon 
Valley. They have the finest scientific apparatus obtainable. 


These enlarged new laboratory facilities re-emphasize the 
primary purpose of the Portland Cement Association—which 
is to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete through scientific research and engineering field work, 
and to make freely available to national defense construction 
agencies and to thé public the most up-to-date knowledge 
about cement and concrete and their engineering applications. 





These new laboratories are a symbol of the faith which the 
67 member companies of the Association have in the future of 
our country. They are dedicated to helping build a stronger 
America and thus are indeed an investment in your future. 


A list of PCA members—cement manufacturers whose finan- 
cial support makes these laboratories and Association engi- 
neering service program possible—will be supplied on request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A7d-83, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Your letters typed on crisp Atlantic 
Bond have distinction — that bright 
and tru-white contrast that clearly 
commands readership. 

For here is a paper that is clean, 
brisk, and businesslike; a paper that 


Easterns 
Atlantic 


makes a better lure of any letter 


assures attention; invites readership. 

Specify genuinely watermarked 
Atlantic Bond in White, Cream or in 
any of twelve delightful colors — 
made with genuine Purocell® pulp — 
your guarantee of a fine paper, 


EASTERN CORPORATION + BANGOR, MAINE 



























Send This Issue 
To Your Friends 
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YOU CAN, as a small manufacturer, 

count on getting more rubber than 
in the past. The National Production 
Authority eases its rubber order to allow 
manufacturers to use up to 150,000 


*.pounds each quarter. The change does 


not permit an increase in use of natural 
rubber and does not increase production 
of certain “less essential” items. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a wholesale or retail 

food dealer, add the hauling costs 
from dock to warehouse when figuring 
the ceiling prices of groceries shipped 
by water. The Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion amends three grocery orders to al- 
low food handlers to take into considera- 
tion such costs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in seeking draft defer- 

ment of a key employe, take his 
case to the appeal board for your locality 
rather than to the board for the area 
where the worker is registered. The Se- 
lective Service Director changes rules so 
that registrant, or his employer, who ap- 
peals for occupational deferment can 
have the case shifted to the appeal 
board having jurisdiction over the area 
in which he is employed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get recognition 

of a partnership with your wife, for 
tax purpose, if she assumes large obliga- 
tions of the business and subjects her 
personal estate to liability upon creation 
of the firm. A circuit court of appeals up- 
holds a husband-wife partnership 
under such circumstances. 


* * * 

YOU CAN obtain help from the 

Government in financing the cost of 
searching for or developing new sources 
of bauxite, the principal ore of aluuu- 
num. The Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion adds this mineral to the list for 
which the Government will pay part of 
the cost of new developments. Also added 
to the list is halloysite, a clay used in 
many chemical processes. 
YOU CAN perhaps make a deal 

with a foreign firm to manufacture 
and sell your product abroad. The Of 
fice of Small Business of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration issues a 
new list of proposals of 50 European 
firms seeking the licensing rights to 
manufacture a number of American 
items. Copies of the list may be obtained 
from any office of ECA or of the Com- 
merce Department. 
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‘What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

eliminate a bonus plan geared to 
sales volume and add the amounts of the 
bonus payments to your employes’ regu- 
lar base wages, without getting approval 
of the Wage Stabilization Board. This 
is one of the rulings of the Board in an 
interpretation bulletin. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get cop- 

per raw materials without an allo- 
cation order from NPA. These copper 
controls, which heretofore have been at 
the mill or foundry level, are extended 
to place all copper raw materiais under 
allocation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell U.S. cattle 
hides, kips or skins to a Canadian 


buyer without making sure that he has — 


authorization from NPA to buy. Ameri- 
can exporters are reminded by NPA of 
this requirement in the order regulating 
sales of skins and hides. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the U.S. Tax 

Court to approve tax-free treatment 
for a corporation operating a commercial 
business for profit even though all earn- 
ings of the business are turned over to a 
tax-exempt school. This ruling is handed 
down in a case where a company, not 








engaged in educational work, ran a 
garage with all profits going to a col- 
lege. Two circuit courts disagreed in 
similar cases. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely make even 

an oral agreement with a union 
to hire only members of the union. The 
National Labor Relations Board tells one 
employer that an oral agreement, just as 
awritten contract, violates the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act by discriminating against non- 
union workers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT start a major con- 

struction job for an electric utility 
company without getting permission 
from the Defense Electric Power Ad- 
ministration. This procedure for getting 
building authorization from DEPA is 
clarified by NPA. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 

material. 
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Its Every Ounce 


a Mans Whisky ! 


No Wonder It’s Kentucky’s 
Favorite Straight Bourbon 


JUST TAKE A LOOK at the record and you'll see 
why you can be sure Early Times will make a 
hit with you. 

In Kentucky—where they have the best to 
choose from—they’ve made Early Times the 
No. 1 Straight Bourbon in the Bourbon state 
for years! 

Your first taste of Early Times will tell you 
why. It’s every ounce a man’s whisky .. . hearty, 
full-bodied, yet delightfully smooth. Tonight 
treat yourself to a real hit. Ask for Early Times. 


EARLY TIMES 








bray Ounce a Mans Whisky 


THIS WHISKY IS 4 YEARS OLD e 86 PROOF 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
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WHEN YOU SAY 
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For the past 24 years, the Norfolk and 
Western has designed and built all its 
locomotives (with the exception of a few 
switch engines) in the railroad’s Roanoke, 
Va., Shops. 

This is a tremendous, exacting task. 
A major reason for undertaking it is: 
The Norfolk and Western knows the specific 
requirements of the big job it confronts 24 
hours every day, and since we have set our own 
high standards for performance, we are in a 
position to create the specific tools necessary 
to perform that job. 

“A sound theory,” you might say, “but 
has it paid off?” 

Let’s look at the record — 

Today, the N. & W.’s fleet of modern, 
powerful, coal-burning, steam locomotives 
is less than half the number owned by the 
railroad 29 years ago, YET TODAY’S 
FLEET HAULS MORE THAN TWICE 
THE TONNAGE. Bigger and better, these 










CUSTOM-BUILT POWER TO MOVE YOUR PRODUCT 


symphonies of steel and power haul the 
greater volume of traffic faster, safer and 
more efficiently. 

Dependability is the keystone in the 
world-famed performance records of these 
locomotives. Roller bearings, exteaded 
mechanical lubrication, detailed inspection 
and exacting maintenance, plus a system of 
modern engine terminals for swift servic- 
ing are factors that help assure that depend- 
ability around the clock. 

Today’s N. & W. coal-burning loco- 
motives have consistently established high 
records of gross ton miles per train hour. 
This performance is a direct reflection of 
the N. & W.’s will and skill to provide only 
the BEST in rail transportation for shippers 
and receivers of freight. Their speed, 
safety, and “Tailoring for the job” are 
more reasons why —“WHEN YOU SAY 
‘N&W’, YOU’RE RIGHT?!” 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


You, aS a consumer, are in the saddle at the moment. It's a buyers' market 
in the retail field right now. Plenty of goods, plenty of shopkeepers hoping to 
lure you in with sales and markdowns. 

But_the retail sales slump won't last long. Perhaps a few more weeks. 
Pickup by autumn is generally expected. Underlying factors point that way. 

Consumer spending rate isn't normal now. Savings are at an unusually high 
rate. Spending is deferred. Personal incomes are headed higher, not lower. 

Over all, business activity continues on the upgrade, with the powerful 
stimulus of defense spending still to be fully felt. 











Many temporary soft spots are showing in consumer-goods lines--from the res 
tailer straight back to the manufacturer. 

Shutdowns, layoffs, short work weeks are frequent in automobile plants, 
television factories, furniture shops, shoe plants, and especially in textile 
mills. Metal shortages are affecting car assemblies, but so is the lag in 
Sales, which is the main fact in production declines in the other lines. 

Wholesalers and retailers, both overloaded with inventories, are buying 








cautiously, feeling their way. Manufacturers, in turn, are being squeezed. 


Inventory congestion is pretty severe, when you take a look at it. 
Retail inventories are a third heavier than a year ago. Durable-goods 





Stores are worse off than nondurable-goods stores. Automotive stores and home 
furnishings show the biggest inventory gains in durable lines; apparel and gen-= 
eral merchandise in the soft goods. 

Department-store stocks, at latest report, were 3.7 times sales, compared 
to 2.9 times sales a year ago. Backing up is most noticeable in radios, IV 





sets, household appliances, toys, floor coverings, furniture, clothing. 
Wholesalers have inventory indigestion in much the same lines, of course. 
But they also are loaded with certain kinds of building supplies. 
Working down inventories will take a little time, may be painful where 
forced liquidation can't be avoided. 








Consumers, as a group, certainly have the wherewithal to buy more..... 

Spendable income of individuals, after taxes, is running at a record rate 
of 222 billion dollars a year. But actual spending has been at the rate of 203 
billions, down 2.6 per cent from the first-quarter rate. 

People are spending less, saving more. Savings rate is the highest since 
the war. Individuals in the second quarter were paying off debts, building bank 











accounts, carrying around more money. 

That means they will be in better shape to buy more later. Heavier buying 
may come soon in soft goods--the kind that wear out. 

Durable-goods purchases are likely to pick up later, especially as it be- 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


comes evident that materials shortages will curtail their production. 
Easing up on credit controls, possible later this year, would help sales. 
Note, though, that credit controls may not currently be as much of a sales 
deterrent as generally believed. Small household appliances, such as fans, cof- 
fee brewers and toasters, selling for less than $50 are not subject to credit 
controls. Still, they aren't selling at all well at present. 





Price cutting is the order of the day in retail stores across the country. 

Markdowns, coming thick and fast last week, included shirts, shoes, cotton 
piece goods, men's suits, wool carpeting, furniture, coffee, soap. 

Price reductions in other lines are coming. Soon, customers, with money 
jingling in their pockets, will be tempted. But big buying wave isn't likely. 





Price cutting is getting a boost from Washington..... 

Manufacturers trying to stop price cutting on their products must watch 
their step. Justice Department will not bother manufacturers operating under 
State "fair-trade" laws who sign up stores to maintain fixed prices. But it 
will prosecute attempts to boycott nonsigners--a practice the Supreme Court re- 
cently decided was illegal. Agreements among competing wholesalers or retailers 
to fix prices are also illegal under antitrust laws. 

Recent price wars in New York and other cities brought the matter to a head. 

Some manufacturers tried to stop price cutting by withholding merchandise 
or by threatening suits, despite the Supreme Court decision. 

Many merchants, cutting prices to move big stocks, will now breathe easier. 








More uniform prices in neighborhood groceries may be ahead..... 

OPS wants to set up uniform dollars-and-cents price ceilings in each commu- 
nity on standard groceries. Prices will be posted as in the last war. 

Present ceilings vary, depending on different markups allowed different 
stores. Customers can't very well tell whether they are being overcharged. 

Country-wide survey of grocery costs and prices will be started soon. With 
this information, OPS will see whether community prices are practicable. 

If anything is done, it will not show up in grocery stores till autumn. 














First faint signs of a softening in interest rates are here. 
Commercial-paper rates for big business borrowers dropped 1/8 of 1 per cent n 

last week. This was the first decline since last August. 
Treasury, too, is, in effect, shading the interest rate it will pay on its 

August 1 refunding, compared to its June 15 offering. 

Rising prices of Government and high-grade corporate bonds show, too, that : 
g 
a 











money rates are yielding a little ground. 


Treasury deficit financing-continues. Treasury-bill issues are bringing in in 
200 million dollars of "new" money weekly. This won't be enough to take care of re 
the Treasury's expanding needs. This quarter, the Treasury expects to spend 3 | 
billion more than it takes in. Part of the gap will be filled by drawing down 
cash balances, standing at about 7.4 billion on June 30. 

Deficit financing will step up considerably in the fourth quarter. Defense 
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i 
Spending is to be sharply speeded up, truce or no truce in Korea. So you can a” 
count on a big backlog of Government orders to bolster general business. oO 
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every time she presses the button 


» Above... you see the latest thing in 

library practice— photographic book 

charging. Another example of the way Re- 

cordak microfilming is cutting costs in 65 different 
= types of business . . . thousands of concerns. 

Now ... library clerks can complete the record-keeping 
necessary for each “outgoing” book in just 17 seconds. 
Here’s the simplified routine—two and a half times faster 
than the old, pencil-wielding, rubber-stamping method: 

The borrower’s card, the book card, and a pre-dated 
and pre-numbered date-due card are placed in the Recordak 
Junior Microfilmer. Then, a button is pushed—the library 
gets a photographically accurate and complete record . . . 
and the borrower is on his way with the three cards tucked 
in the book “pocket.” When books are returned, the bor- 
rower keeps his card; the date-due card is filed in sequence; 
and the book card remains in place—eliminating the tedi- 
ous “slipping” operation which existed before when libraries 
removed book cards at the outgoing desk. 

Checking “‘overdue” books is easier, too: missing serial 
numbers are noted in the date-due card file . . . then the 
corresponding film records are reviewed—greatly enlarged 
on the reading screen of the microfilmer. 


This, briefly, is the simplified operation. And, as leading 
libraries figure it, the cost of handling each book—from 
start to finish—is cut from five cents to three. Two cents 
saved every time a clerk presses the button and takes a picture! 
Because record-keeping is a vital part of your business, 
too, you should look into Recordak microfilming. The 
chances are you'll see ways to simplify routines—even 
eliminate some. And along with this you'll get savings up 
to 99% in filing space . . . and greater protection in the form 
of photographically accurate and complete film records. 


Costs are surprisingly low— imagine being able to record 
7,000 letter-size documents on $3.63 worth of film, includ- 
ing processing. 

Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion lea) pe 
Records Can’t Be Wrong,” which tells the | 
whole story. Recordak Corporation (Sub- [7 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 | 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. d 
*‘Recordak” is a, trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 
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ANOTHER WAY TO RAISE PAY 


Companies Give Options to Buy Stocks 


How to raise an executive's in- 
come without raising his taxes 
too much: Offer him a bargain 
in company stock. 

It's a growing practice among 
companies looking for an incen- 
tive reward for top management, 
a way to boost “‘real income.” 

The idea, catching on fast, is 
beginning to draw protests from 
labor, some investors, but 
chances are it's here to stay. 


A rush is on by U. S. corporations to 
increase the “real income” of top 
executives through stock-option plans. 

Dozens of companies already have 
seized on the Federal Government’s 
new, easier stock-option rules as an op- 
portunity to give key officers some addi- 
tional pay that will not be gobbled up 
by the tax collector. In many other com- 
panies, such plans are in the drafting 
stage. Tax increases to be voted by Con- 
gress later this year will mean still more 
pressure for stock options. 

What happens, briefly, is this: 

The employe gets an option to buy a 
stated number of shares of the company’s 
stock at a fixed price. He is given two 





years, five years, sometimes 10 years to 
exercise the option—that is, to buy the 
stock. It doesn’t matter that the market 
price of the stock may go up between 
the time he gets the option and the time 
he exercises it. He still gets the stock 
at the price that is stated in the original 
option. 

If he has a “paper profit” at the time 
he buys the stock, he pays no tax on it 
at that time. He is not taxed until he 
sells the stock at some time in the fu- 
ture, and turns his “paper profit” into a 
cash profit. Even then, assuming the 
terms of the option have met certain re- 
quirements stated in the law, the profit 
will be taxed at the capital-gains rate, 
not the rate applying to ordinary income. 

If, instead of going up, the price of 
the stock goes down after the option is 
granted, the employe is under no com- 
pulsion to buy the stock. So he has 
everything to gain by the option plan 
and nothing to lose. 

Under the old law, which applied 
before the Revenue Act of 1950 was 
passed last October, an employe had to 
pay the regular income tax on any dif- 
ference between the option price and 
the market price of the stock at the time 
he exercised the option. 

All that has been changed by the new 
law, for those who participate in option 
plans that qualify under the rules. Raises 
through stock plans can produce major 


Harris & Ewing 


WITNESS RUTTENBERG (CENTER) WITH SENATORS GEORGE AND MILLIKIN 
For the higher income brackets, a ‘‘wide loophole’‘? 
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tax advantages over ordinary increases in 
salary. 

Suppose, for example, a $50,000-a-year 
man gets a salary increase of $5,000. Un- 
der present rates, the federal tax will take 
$2,944 of his raise. On the other hand, jf 
he realizes a $5,000 gain through a stock- 
option plan, his tax will be only $1,250, 
payable when he sells the stock. 

These figures show why interest in 
stock plans is growing among companies 
that are trying to do better by their key 
executives, men whose incomes already 
are so high that any salary raises would 
go largely for taxes. 

United States Steel Corp., for one, has 
set aside 1.3 million shares of common 
stock, about 5 per cent of the total out- 
standing, to be sold to between 300 and 
500 “key management employes” under a 
new stock-option plan. The company’s 
board of directors told stockholders that 
“a greater stock ownership by those en- 
ployes who have the primary responsi- 
bility for the financial success of the cor- 
poration will enhance their incentive, in- 
duce continuity of service, and generally 
be in the interest of the corporation and 
its stockholders.” 

Radio Corporation of America gave 
options to two top officers to buy a total 
of 150,000 shares of common stock—with- 
in five years at $17.75 per share. That was 
the market price last November, when the 
option was granted. Since then the price 
advanced about $4 per share. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. reserved 
300,000 shares for stock options “for 
the benefit of certain officers and other 
key personnel.” 

American Airlines broadened its eat- 
lier stock plan for executives, and set 
up a new plan for other employes to 
buy as many as 500,000 shares under 
two-year stock options. 

These and many other companies have 
found, in the stock-option system, at 
least a partial answer to the problem of 
executive pay and incentive. 

Complaints, more and more, how- 
ever, are being lodged against this 
spreading use of the option system. 

Stockholders of some of the com- 
panies that are going in for the option 
plan are protesting that it is unfair to 
the general run of stockholders, who had 
to pay full price for their shares when 
they bought them on the open market. 
They complain that their proportion of 
ownership is diminished when the total 
of outstanding stock is increased by the 
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‘shares that are made ava.'able for pur- 
chase by the favored executives. 

Some stockholders, too, argue that 
top executives get enough pay, and don't 
need any preferential treatment on stock 
purchases. 

At the annual meeting of U.S. Steel 

stockholders in May, the stock-option 
plan of that company was debated for 
cks most of a session that lasted three and 
a half hours. One stockholder asserted 
that the plan would give company execu- 
ses in | tives a means of “making money at the 
stockholders’ expense.” In the end, the 
1-year | plan’was approved by a one-sided vote. 
). Un- Similar objections have been raised at 
ltake — other meetings. One stockholder called 
nd, if § the option plan “a form of bribery.” An- 
stock. § other said it was “gambling.” 
| 250, Organized labor now is taking up the 
fight. Stanley H. Ruttenberg, represent- 
st in § ing CIO, told the Senate Finance Com- 
vanies § mittee that the rules should be put back 
r key § as they were before the Revenue Act of 
ready § 1950. He said the new rules opened a 
vould § “wide loophole” in the tax laws, one that 
offered benefits only to the highest-paid 
>, has § employes of the companies. 
nmon Chances are that the tax treatment of 
| out- § stock options, despite these objections, 
) and § will stay as it is. Congress rewrote the 
dera § law after receiving many complaints from 
anys’ @ corporation executives. In a 1950 report, 
; that J the Senate Finance Committee said the 
> €m- § old system worked a “real hardship,” be- 
ons BF cause it often turned out that the em- 
> COI! § ploye had to sell part of his stock to raise 
©, § cash with which to pay the tax on his 
rally “paper profit.” 
1 and To get the benefit of the 1950 law 
for its executives, a company must be 
sure that its plan qualifies as a “restricted 
stock option.” Here are the principal 
points of the rules: 

The option price must be no less 
than 85 per cent of the market price of 
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More Airlines Have Ordered 
More Convair-liners Than 
Any Other Modern Transport! 


No air transport has ever equalled the 
Convair-Liner in safety, dependability and 
operational economy! 


IN THE AIR 
— <i 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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PROJECT: All-purpose automatic 
humidifier to sell at moderate price. 


CUSTOMER: Daffin Manufactur- 
ing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
MOLDER: American InsulatorCo. 


MATERIAL: Center pan, motor 
mountand hood, Durez phenolics. 


This humidifier shows “high-cost” ideas 
are made financially practical for wider 
use... and wider sale. ..with the aid of 
men who mold Durez plastics. 

The Daffin Model 500 is a small counterpart 
of Daffin industrial humidifiers. Anxious to 
make humidification economical for hatchery 
and farm use in egg storage rooms, cold 
storage rooms, chemical plants, textile mills, 
hospitals, and in the home, this company de- 
veloped a small motorized unit capable of 
evaporating over 3 pounds of water per hour 
at a current cost of 3 cents a day. 

With engineering details completed, the 
problem was put up to the custom molder. 
For three principle parts, the molder recom- 
mendeda Durez phenolic especially developed 
to withstand the heat and moisture encoun- 
tered in humidifiers. Durez possesses excellent 
molding qualities and dimensional stability, 
and is formed into complicated parts at a frac- 
tion of the cost of the usual metals. 

Your molder is always a good man to con- 
sult when better appearance, faster production, 
or lower cost are your objectives. He uses the 
counsel of Durez technicians, who specialize 
in the most versatile group of plastics, the 
phenolics. Call on him....and them...freely. 


Our monthly ‘‘Durez Plastics News’’ will 
keep you informed on industry's uses of 
Durez. Ask us to send a copy regularly. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 907 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS 
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the stock at the time the option is granted. 

If the option price is 95 per cent or 
more of the market price, then the entire 
amount of any profit that the employe 
realizes when he sells the stock is taxed 
as a capital gain. 

If the option price is between 85 and 
95 per cent of the market price at the 
time the option is granted, the employe 
must pay the full income tax rate on the 
difference between the option price and 
that market price, but not until he sells 
the stock. 

Any additional profit, realized through 
an increase in the market price between 
the time the option is granted and the 
time the stock is sold by the employe, is 
taxed as a capital gain. 

Quick sale of the stock will rule out 
any tax advantage. The employe must 
not sell in less than two years after the 
time the option is granted. After taking 
up the option, he must own the stock 
itself for at least six months. He cannot 
sell his option, but he can leave it to his 
heirs by will. 

The employe getting the option must 
not hold more than 10 per cent of the 
company’s total voting stock. 

Salary controls, too, must be con- 
sidered. The Government’s Salary Stabi- 
lization Board is trying to figure out some 
way to make pay raises through stock 
options subject to the same rules that 
govern salaries, bonuses and other forms 
of compensation. 

The Board has set up a panel headed 
by Wesley A. Sturges, Dean of the Yale 
Law School, to make recommendations 
on how to treat stock options under the 
salary-control system. Dean Sturges has 
scheduled public hearings on the ques- 
tion for August 6, 7 and 8, to be held in 
New York. 

SSB’s rules on stock options, as on 
other phases of salary control, probably 
will be flexible. However, companies that 
are drafting option plans should watch 
for the Board’s decision. It could have 
an important bearing on the terms of 
such plans. 

The trend toward stock-option plans 
can be expected to continue. Present 
tax law takes 91 cents out of each dol- 
lar of additional income at the top of 
the pay scale. Tax rates proposed in the 
new revenue bill, already passed by the 
House, would raise that to 94.5 cents. 
By contrast, the capital-gains rate, now 
25 per cent at the top, would go up to 
28%s per cent. 

Salary increases, for those in the high 
pay brackets, will lose much of their 
attraction. Corporations will be under 
even greater pressure to pass out raises 
in a form that will leave something for 
the executive who earns it. Many think 
that stock options offer a possible an- 
swer to that problem. 
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Best for factories, hospitals, stores, 
schools. Fast drying, soft, absorbent, 
lint-free, economical. Available 
through your local paper merchant. 
Write for samples. Address Dept. U-10 t] 
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>> Economic storm clouds loom once again over Western Europe..... 

Trade deficits are getting very serious, as imports far outrun exports in 
most of the European countries the U.S. counts on as allies. 

Prices are high. Labor is clamoring for higher wages. Inflationary pres- 
sures are building. Supplies of key materials are getting scarce. All this, 





and rearmament programs are hardly under way except in Britain. When more plants 
and workers go over to rearming, the squeezes and pressures will get worse. 
What's more, Europeans fear U.S. dollar aid may be throttled back by the 
U.S. Congress. And just when it seems new needs are building up. 
Bleak prospect has one rift of blue. Prices of many materials and foods 
Europeans buy are giving ground. That helps. But nobody is venturing to say 
how long the downtrend will last. , 














>> Western Europe will be in deep trouble if prices turn around again and 
start climbing. It's the Korean price boom that hurt these peoples. 

Import prices have been mounting much faster than export prices. 

Every big importing country has been badly squeezed. 

British imports in the first half cost 435 per cent more than a year before. 

British exports were up 24 per cent. Gap between the two doubled. 

Trade deficit now is running at an annual rate of more than 3 billion dol- 
lars, against 974 million in 1950. The way things are going, the trade gap this 
year could be wider than any year since 1945. Things were not as bad as this 
during any of the period when Britain was getting Marshall Plan aid. 

Britain is building up stocks of raw materials and foods allowed to run low 
last year. Bad timing. Biggest buying coincided with highest prices. 
































>> French policy is like the British. They built up gold reserves last year, | 
let stocks of materials decline. This year the French are buying furiously. 

French trade deficit has been deepening all year, was particularly heavy in 
May and June. A surplus was shown in four months last year. 

Italy, likewise, shows a definite worsening in terms of trade. Increased 
imports of basic materials have far outbalanced the big rise in exports. 

Most other countries in Western Europe show the same trend this year. | 
t Time was when Marshall Plan dollars took care of trade deficits. But not | 
0 this year. Much U.S. aid is earmarked for direct military purposes. | 














>> Retail-price levels in Europe naturally reflect import prices. 
iy European retail prices rose sharply late last year and most of this year. 
Price breaks in major commodities this spring are filtering down to the re- 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


tail level in some places. Very recently in France, for example. 
Easing of the price pressure is hardly noticeable. It could easily build 
up again as rearmament gathers headway or if world tensions rise once more. 





>> Labor leaders in Britain and France don't seem willing to wait and see what 
happens to prices. Demands for higher wages are popping up all over. 

French unions of all stripes are making a noise--Catholic unions, Socialist 
unions and Communist-dominated unions. Demands for new minimum wages will pose 
problems for a new French Government wrestling with a big deficit. 

Roster of British unions wanting wage relief also is impressive. It in- 
cludes agricultural workers, electricians, automobile workers, machinists, min- 
ers and railroad workers. Labor Government, possibly facing an election soon, 
can't very well look the other way. But the Labor Government early in the 
spring called for wage restraints. , 

Real meaning of the economic policy of Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh 
Gaitskell is just beginning to dawn on British unions. Gaitskell wants to put a 
ceiling on food and clothing subsidies and social-service expenses and to re- 
Strain profits, dividends and wages. He expects prices to rise moderately and 
to mop up excess purchasing power caused by rearming, exports, short supplies. 

But the rising cost of living is really starting to hurt the British worker. 
So there is much squawking. Gaitskell's "controlled" inflation has been get- 
ting out of hand. Government's hope: further weakening in world prices. 














>> Fuel is another problem worrying Western European governments now..... 

Coal is short all over Western Europe. British coal exports to the Conti- 
nent are well below last year's, as home consumption rises. German coal ex- 
ports are not up to expectations. Germans would like to keep more of their coal 
for use at home where supplies are at an absolute minimun. 

Short coal rations are hampering industry in France, Sweden, Germany, 
Italy, Britain and other countries. 

U.S. coal is being imported in growing volume. Estimates are that as much 
as 40 million tons of U.S. coal may be needed this year. This would cost almost 
a billion dollars. Projected Marshall Plan aid for Europe this fiscal year is 
only 1.7 billion dollars. Big dollar outlays for coal were not planned. 











>> Oil, the other major industrial fuel, is to be another large dollar drain 
on Europe if the Iranian troubles are not settled promptly. 

If Iranian oil continues to be shut off, Western Europe must buy elsewhere 
to supplement its supplies. And dollars will have to be paid for much of the 
oil bought from new sources. Such outlays could run as high as 50 million dol- 
lars a month until new European refining capacity comes in later this year. 

Most of this money will come out of Britain, heavily dependent on Iranian 
oil. Britain already is buying oil in the Western Hemisphere to make up for the 
Iranian deficiency. The squeeze is on. 








>> Dollar outlays for coal and oil this year will further unbalance Western 
Europe's accounts. If to this is added a new upswing in prices of other imported 
materials, Western Europe will soon be on the ropes financially again. Marshall 
Plan aid may have to be ballooned up once more. That is, if the U.S. expects 
big-scale rearmament results from European factories. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 
WHEN A ‘UNION 


Exactly what union contracts now are 
invalid? 

All contracts between employers and 
unions that contain “union shop” clauses 
if they were entered into before top 
union officials had signed non-Commu- 
nist oaths, are considered illegal con- 
tracts at this time. 


Why is that so? 

}ts so because the Supreme Court re- 
cently held that CIO and AFL unions 
were not entitled to use the facilities of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
under the Taft-Hartley Act at a time 
when the top CIO and AFL officials had 
failed to sign non-Communist affidavits. 
“Union shop” contracts were signed only 
after NLRB elections showed that ma- 
jorities of workers favored them. But 
many of these elections were held be- 
fore the parent unions, particularly CIO, 
had complied with the non-Communist 
requirement. Under a recent NLRB 
ruling, thousands of these elections were 
illegal. Consequently, the resulting “union 
shop” agreements are illegal. 


ls it important for employers to find 
out if they are affected? 
Indeed it is. For example, you may have 
signed a “union shop” contract under 
which an employe must join a union 
within a specified time. If he fails to pay 
union dues, you must fire him upon de- 
mand of the union. It may be that you 
already have fired a worker for nonpay- 

















ment of dues. Now it may turn out that 
this was an illegal discharge, under an 
invalid “union shop” contract, and the 
former employe may be able to collect 
back wages. Both the employer and the 
union, under the Taft Act, are jointly 
liable for payment of back wages in such 
a case of illegal discharge. 


Suppose a man was fired several 

years ago, under such a contract? 
Then he could not collect back pay. 
There is a time limit of six months after 
discharge in which a former employe 
can bring action under the Taft Act for 
illegal firing. Thus a worker who was 
discharged before last January no longer 
can take action to get reinstated. But, if 
it has been less than six months, he can 
ask NLRB to look into his case. If he is 
upheld by the Labor Board, it can order 
his re-employment, either with or with- 
out payment of lost wages. 


Are there other situations resulting 
from illegal contracts? 

In a case where an employer has one of 

these questioned contracts with a union, 
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SHOP’ IS INVALID 





Many Contracts in Doubt 


@ Employers should re-examine 
their “union shop” contracts to 
see if they still are valid. 


@ Legality of thousands of union 
agreements is questioned after 
Supreme Court and NLRB rul- 
ings. 


@ Many new “union shop” elec- 


tions will be needed. 











this might open the way for raiding by 
another union. The second union might 
come in and organize workers and de- 
mand an election. It might even call a 
strike to force its recognition as bargain- 
ing agent. Where a legitimate contract is 
in effect, the Labor Board would not tol- 
erate such tactics by an outside union. 
But if a “union shop” contract is invalid, 
the way is open for raiding practices by 
other unions that want to take over. 


How can an employer get straight- 
ened out if involved? 

The employer and union can get to- 
gether and delete the “union shop” clause 
from their contract. Failure to do this 
leaves the way open for a challenge of 
bargaining rights by some other union. 
And discharge of a worker under an in- 
valid “union shop” contract would ex- 
pose both employer and union to NLRB 
charges of unfair labor practices. 


What else should be done? 

After the “union shop” clause is dropped, 
a notice should be posted to inform all 
employes that this is no longer in effect. 
Then, if desired, a new NLRB election 
could be requested to legalize a “union 
shop” agreement. 


What is the effect of the ruling upon 
certification of a union as bargain- 
ing agent? 

The general belief is that NLRB cer- 

tification of a union as bargaining repre- 

sentative is invalid if it was obtained at 

a time when top officials of the parent 

union had not filed non-Communist af- 

fidavits. (AFL complied with filing re- 
quirements in November, 1947, and CIO 
in December, 1949.) But it is believed 
that a contract with this union would be 

valid so long as it does not contain a 

“union shop” provision. When the con- 

tract is about to expire, another union 

can claim to represent a majority of the 
workers and can ask NLRB for an elec- 
tion. 
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dling and production flow with 
MOBILIFT. - Only MOBILIFT 
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NEW STAND-UP MODEL ‘‘E’”’ 2,000-LB. 
CAP. TIER-MASTER tiers 3 pallets high 
from an overall collapsed height of only 
72”. It easily enters truck bodies and low | 
clearance doors. 
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ee EXCEPT a thoughtless partisan can derive 
any comfort from the troubles of the Adminis- 
tration as it tries to obtain from Congress legislation 
covering economic controls. 

The failure to agree on a measure acceptable to all 
interests cannot be blamed merely on the selfishness of 
groups—the greed for profit or benefit by this or that 
organized faction in our economic life. 

For that isn’t the real answer. 

We have always had and we always will have pres- 
sure groups and special interests in our midst. They con- 
scientiously believe that, under a private enterprise sys- 
tem, labor must be guaranteed a high wage, the farmer 
must have his parity price, and business must be as- 
sured a high enough profit to pay the investor and give 
him incentive to continue to invest. Otherwise, the Gov- 
ernment takes over everything and we become a regi- 
mented state in which a super-authority furnishes the 
capital, fixes wages, and in the end destroys initiative. 

The problem is how to preserve private initiative 
and yet persuade all groups that certain economic sac- 
rifices must be made in the national interest. 


But who speaks for the national interest? 

Woodrow Wilson’s philosophy of leadership. was 
that a President could in legitimate ways rally public 
opinion in the national interest and that it was his duty 
to assert that leadership. He went further in his writ- 
ings—he said that when a President lost the confidence 
of the people and could no longer bring his influence 
to bear upon Congress, there should be some way to re- 
tire him from office at once, as is done under parlia- 
mentary systems. Then the people would select a leader 
who did speak for them. 

Today the sad truth is that President Truman cannot 
speak for the national interest and bring his influence 
to bear on Congress because he has lost the confidence 
of the American people. He really did not get a per- 
sonal mandate in the fluke election of 1948, when 
many congressional candidates on the Democratic 
Party ballot, as well as many Democratic Governors, 
ran way ahead of Mr. Truman. The Democratic Party 
was stronger than the nominee himself. Some mem- 
bers of Congress felt then that they had dragged the 
President to victory through straight-ticket voters more 
interested in the congressional or state candidates 
than in the name at the top of the ticket. Senator 
Paul Douglas, Democrat, for instance, carried Illinois 
by more than 407,000, while Mr. Truman carried the 
State by less than 34,000. 
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It is a truism of American history that, when a Presi- 
dent becomes unpopular, Congress rides roughshod 
over his requests for legislation. The Gallup polls show 
that Mr. Truman’s popularity is at a low point. 

We do not need public opinion polls, however, to tell 
us that Mr. Truman has failed as a leader of his Party. 
His ill-advised pressure for extreme legislation on civil 
rights and his refusal to accept a compromise that 
would have advanced the cause of the Negro farther 
than it is today in America caused a split in the Party. 

Likewise, a persistent partisanship in behalf of the 
labor unions, as seen in Mr. Truman’s stubborn de- 
mand for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, served to 
widen the split inside the Democratic Party. This labor- 
management law of 1947 has not become a “slave labor 
law,” as he predicted. Labor unions have thrived in a 
membership way during the last four years. 

The belief prevails widely that to get votes Mr. Tru- 
man allied himself with the labor unions. This plus the 
President’s unhappy faculty for saying intemperate 
things in the handling-of public. business, his indiffer- 
ence to the RFC scandals, his too frequent disregard of 
merit in the naming of Federal judges, and finally, his 
fluctuating, wavering policies in the Far East have all 
contributed to the public’s loss of confidence in him 
as a spokesman of the national interest. 

The root of the trouble is in the White House. 








If Mr. Truman, who is believed reluctant to run 
again for the Presidency anyway, were to announce 
now that he will not accept renomination, he has a 
chance to recoup his position with the American peo- 
ple and build up a leadership in the remaining months 
of his term. But if, as his blind partisans insist, he must 
be the candidate next year, then the American people 
will have to drift along till November, 1952 before de- 
cisively expressing themselves against him. 

The Democratic Party is in need of reorganization so 
the South and North can function together. It could 
still win in 1952 under an able leadership in world af- 
fairs which at the same time is clearly disassociated 
from “left wingism” and socialism on the domestic 
front. For the Republicans have not yet indicated they 
will choose a leader with prestige who can command 
public confidence on world policies. It is Mr. Truman 
alone who can save his Party and serve his country in a 
critical moment—by eschewing partisanship and per- 
sonal ambition and paving the way for a new leader- 
ship so vital to America if we are to meet effectively the 
economic and military crises of our times. 
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SUPPOSE we don’t try to put in words what happens with your first taste of )) 
this great whiskey. Instead, do this... Imagine you have started with the basi- I} i) y) | RTE 7 Senato 
cally finest whiskey ever made in old Kentucky ... Then you have waited for 6 
full, und years to rip it slowly fectl Then take f jour memor ae Snes omens pout I 
» round years to ripew it slowly, perfectly ... Then take from your memory STRAIGHT BOURBON 
the finest-tasting whiskey you have ever known and imagine one still silkier, still pee 
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mellower, still smoother. Do all these things... and then taste Old Charter 6 YEARS OLD eS 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY «6 YEARS OLD«86 PROOFeBERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





